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KLEMPERER LAUNCHES 
ORCHESTRA YEAR 
IN NEW YORK 


The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Season Opens with Pro- 
gram of the Three B’s Plus 
Shostakovich Symphony 


Playing of High Quality 
Changes In Personnel Leave 
Ensemble As It Was—Seat- 
ing Plan Altered—Youthful 
First Symphony By Soviet 
Composer Centre of Interest 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


BOMBS were raining from the skv it 
\ frica and. elsewher th world’s 


~« ‘ c vi 
rs were attuned to the bellicose jargon 
Mars But { ¢g Hall was 
ce of expansive peace ness on the 
vel go ct 3 tive ‘NV ile tl cele 
brated es ~§ the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Svymphony Society and the not 
undistinguished arrav of patrons who 
stitute its subscribers for the odd 
Thursday series, greeted one another 
-dially sually It was. the 
ening concer anothe Philhar- 
nic year 
The seas s program booklets 
eave reminder, was the venerable or 
ganizat s ninety irtl the concert 
its 3115th The conductor was. tall 
Otto Klemperer lately of Hollywood 
nd its Bowl. The program. otherwise a 
sedate grouping of the indestructible 
three B’s. advanced as its one likely bid 
rsy in exan ple of svm 
nh c precocitvy from the land the 
Soviets that was neither a full-fledged 
veltv nor an accepted staple of the 


epert ire 
sake of 


Mr Klemperer 


Stated in short form for the 
the record, this is what 


nd his men played: 


Overture to Egmont Beethoven 
Symphonv No. 1. Op. 10 Shostakovich 
Serenade No. 2, in A Major, Op. 16 Brahms 


Toccata in C Major Bach-Weiner 


On paper, this is not an exciting 
it proffered no 
Ethiopia 


Beethoven. Brahms and an orchestrally 


i lated fach went the accustomed 
vav. with no shattering of the tradi- 
ions liscernible bobbles of execu- 
tion and no disquieting emotional dis- 


that be iT - 


a ¢ 7. 
i peace 


lered on placidity hough the hearty 
' 4 y) “rer 
T ¢ t uD Mr K empere 
ppat'’s } 
- 3 | es laved 
ifter <« ach ort the compositions plaved 
fforded h portunity to summon 
- 1 c pol me 
is mus ~ their teet several times 
‘ 
Tl rchestr c sed anew its char- 
| ,- . : ~ aot 
cteristi Gnich an ttc distinctive tonal 


. : | 
Such changes as the ensemble 


In the Worcester Festival La Bohéme 


= 


Worcester Evening Post (G. Robert Jernberg) 





A Group of Jolly Bohemians Who Participated in the Puccini Opera, the Closing Event 


of the Worcester Festival. 


Front Row, from the Left: Julius Huehn, Josephine Antoine, 
Susanne Fisher, Frederick Jagel, Gean Greenwell. 


Second Row, Albert Gifford, Warren 


Lee Terry, Albert Stoessel, Harold Boggess 


Philadelphians Begin Their Season 


Stokowski Conducts at Opening 
Concerts — Restorations and 
MecDonald’s Rhumba _ Sym- 
phony Attract Large Audiences 


P HILADELPHIA, Oct. 6.—With an 

American novelty on its first pro 
gram, the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
thirty-sixth season began auspiciously 
on Oct. 5 and 6 in the Academy of 
Music. Leopold Stokowski who _ en- 
tered upon his twenty-third year of 
conductorship, received an enthusiastic 
welcome on his return from a vacation 


nrssneet sunennneennnnennenen ts iiinvriereserenene eeeererrereereeseny 


CUEUUEOUETUPNOG NEUE OULU UEDONNEON EH UenanNRR 


Bertin, Oct. 1.—According to persistent rumors circulating here, there 
is soon to be a complete re-shuffling of conductors in- the leading German 
opera houses. In the new deal, Wilhelm Furtwangler is to return as general 
music director of the State Opera, Clemens Krauss will go to Munich to 
replace Hans Knappertsbusch who is slated for Dresden, and Karl Boehm, 
now in Dresden, will take charge of the German Opera in 
ter is to open the middle of November after a thorough overhaul and reno- 


SHAKE-UP IN GERMAN CONDUCTOR POSTS 


Krauss for Munich, Knappertsbusch for Dresden, Boehm for 
Berlin, with Furtwangler Again at Helm 


of many months. The program: 


Overture to Don Giovanni......... Mozart 
Symphony No. 2 . Beethoven 
Rhumba Symphony. se McDonald 
Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla 
Wagner 


Restoration of the Mozart Overture 
and the Beethoven Symphony, both long 
absent from Philadelphia Orchestra 
programs, gave joy to the classicists and 
were presented with notable distinction 
Mr. Stokowski brought his wonted glow 
to the Valhalla processional. 

The novelty—and characteristic Sto- 
kowskian bow to the contemporary com 
poser—was the new symphony by Dr 

(Continued on page 4) 





sacapnannns 


The lat- 


Jerlin. 


vation which includes new foyers, a covered orchestra and a re-arrange- 
ment of the auditorium in amphitheatre form similar to Bayreuth and the 


Prinz Regenten Theatre in Munich. 


G. DE C 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
BRINGS SUPERB 
PROGRAMS 


Six Concerts Provide Vari- 
ety of Music and Distin- 
guished Artists — Stoessel 
Hailed as Conductor 


Flagstad Wins Ovations 


Jagel, Fisher, Antoine Score 
in Bohéme—Mrs. MacDowell 
Guest — Levitzki, Halstead. 
Huehn and Others Are Solo- 
ists—Hanson’s Songs from 
Drum Taps Given 
By A. WALTER KRAMER 
WORCESTER, MASS., 
B EFORE the largest 
gathered for any event of the se 
enty-sixth festival of the Worcester 
County Musical Association, Pu 
la Boheme was given last evening 
striking success In a 
fered almost every 
enjovment—old 
on Monday’s opening pri 
tral and solo music, both voca 
strumental, on Tuesday 
chestral matinee on Wednesdav: tw 
large choral works by living com 


Oct. 6. 


with 
week th it ot 
variety of musica 
and new choral musi 
eram orches 
sell Bee 


7 
] 
a children’s or- 


oserTrs 


with soloists and orchestra. and an old 
Italian choral group on Thursday 
“Artist Night” on Friday with the 
tival’s most featured soloist. and 


chestral and choral offerings as well— 
last devoted to oper 
climax even after the 
of Kirsten Flagstad on “ 


evening, 


Q 


Artist Night.” 
Bach and Elgar for Opening 


I was unable to be here for the open 
ing concert, with Elgar’s The Music 
Makers, which I had heard twenty or 
more ago when it had its 
miere in this countrv at Carnegie Hall 
New York, under Dr. Walter Henrv 
Hall Inquiring on mv _ arrival, I 
learned that it had been well given, that 
Kathrvn Meisle had sung the lovely sol 
part with beautiful quality and consum 
mate artistry. 

The Bach Magnificat in D, 
opened the festival, fared less 
cording to reports, 
to respond to it T 
formance unworthy: I 
inclined to think that the Macnificat 
great work that it is. is not suitable for 
such a program as last Mondav’s, due 
partly to the fact that it is not familiar 
enough to audiences 
Louise Lerch 


vearTs 


nre 


which 
well ac- 
the audience failing 

doubt if the per- 


was am rather 


The soloists were 


Kathrvn Meisle 


soprano: 


contralto: Frederick Jagel, tenor. and 
Tulius Huehn, baritone. In the Bach 
Walter Howe presided at the organ 


Gregory Ashman at the cembalo 
The chorus sang, between the Bact 
and Elgar works, three Handel 
(Continued on page 5) 


chor 





Conductec the 
New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


Otte Klemperer Opening 


Concerts of the 


TE 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
SET TO OPEN NOV. 2 


Mephistophele to Begin Season 
Promising Many Revivals and 
an American Premiere 
Cricaco, Oct. 5—The presentations 
the Chicago City Opera Company 


r the coming season at the Chicago 
Civic Opera House includes revivals 
brilliant operas long considered 


avorites by Chicago music lovers, ac 
cording to Paul Longone, general man 
unger. Mephistophele, which has not 
heard here for over ten years, 
will open the season on Nov. 2 with 
Ezio Pinza in the leading role and a 
-ast including Edith Mason, Eleanor 
LaManee and Franco Forest. 

Conductors for the season will be 
Gennaro Papi, Isaac Van Grove, Gia- 
como Spadoni, Henry Weber, Leo Kopp 
and Dino Bigalli. 

The American premiere of Respighi’s 
La Fiamma, with Rosa Raisa, will be 
one of the high lights of the season. 
One of the outstanding revivals, Don 
Giovanni, is scheduled tentatively for 
Nov. 5 with a cast including Mr. Pinza, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Miss Mason and 
Joseph Bentonelli, almost the same 
group of artists who appeared in this 
work at Salzburg during the summer. 
La Rondine, in English, will be given 
later in the season with Marion Claire 
amd Mario Chamlee. 

Lotte Lehmann and Maria Jeritza 
will head the cast in a revival of Der 
Rosenkavalier to include also Miss 
Claire and Emanuel List. On Nov. 11, 
Thais will be presented with an all- 
American cast headed by Helen Jepson. 
Performances every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Saturday nights and 
Saturday afternoon, will also include 
La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Martha, 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata. 

The roster of artists follows: 


Sepramos: Maria Jeritza, Edith Mason, Lotte 
Lehmann. H Jepson, Rosa Raisa, Virginia 
Pemberton, Anna Leskaya. Ruth Miller, Hope 
Hampton, Marion Claire, Jean Tennyson, Julia 
Peters amd Marjorie Maxwell. 

Mezro-sopranos: Coe Glade, Sonia Sharnova, 
Maria Matvas, Eleanor La Mance, Maria Barova 
and Ada Pagci. 

Temors: Frederick Jagel, Mario Chamlee, 
Tito Schipa, Franco Forest, Armand Tokatyan, 
Sydmey Ravner, Tohn Pane-Gasser, Toseph Ben- 
tonelli, William Martin, Ludovico Oliviero, and 
Gierenove Cavadore 

Baritones: John Charles Thomas, Carl Schif 
fer. Carlo Morelli. and Joseph Royer. 

Basses: Ezio Pinza, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Baromec 

Harry Beatty 


heen 


Chase 


is the technical director, Mr 


Van Grove. stace director; Bernard Canto, stace 
and Ruth Page is in charge of ballet. 


manager 
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(Continued from page 3) 
succession of John Corigliano to the 
chair of the assistant concertmaster and 
Zoltan Kurthy to that of first viola 
player—left the polish and the unity of 
the virtuoso band just where it had 
been. A change in the seating arrange- 
ment, whereby elevations for the back 
rows were dispensed with and the play- 
ers all seated on the same level, after 
the fashion of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, was of more import to the eye 
than the ear. 

A Podium for Klemperer 

One result was that the absorbed and 
vigilant Mr. Klemperer made use of a 
podium for the first time to supplement 
his six feet two inches of height. Let 
it be confessed, however, that as podi- 
ums go, this was a very little one. A 
pair of the stepladder heels affected by 
opera tenors might have achieved the 
same end. 

For all purposes of discussion, the 
Shostakovich Symphony suggests itself 
as the inevitable centre of interest. In 
performance, this interest was not ex- 
actly of a white-heat variety. Mr. 
Klemperer did a workmanlike job in his 
delineation of each of the four move- 
ments, without, however, recapturing in 


STOKOWSKI GIVES 
RHUMBA SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 3) 


Harl McDonald, professor of composi- 
tion and choral director of the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose Sante Fé Symphony 
and suite, Festival of the Workers, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has introduced 
in the past two seasons. This is dis- 
tinctly program music and of the mod- 
ern school, though without extremes of 
orchestral idiom. It has a thesis in the 
subtitle, Reflections on an Era of Tur 
moil. 

The work follows the formal struc- 
ture of the four movement symphony, 
but with the substitution of a gorgeous- 
lv colorful and markedly rhythmic 
rhumba for the scherzo, and with some 
reliance on the sonata form for the first 
and last movements. 

A very effectively phrased commen- 
tary by the composer elucidates the so- 
ciological significances of his music, 
which however is never merely descrip- 
tive, but rather of the tvne which recalls 
and suggests. Even without the synop- 
sis is very plain to be heard the modern 
restlessness of mood. hectic and often 
brooding emotion, desire for wild and 
fiery pleasure—as admirably brought 
out in the rhumba section—astringent 
philosonhy and wonderment at this f1- 
tile and apparently fickle life of todav. 
It denicts what the comnoser thinks of 
modern social philosophy, and as he 
says. his hope of presenting “something 
of the pulse of my own day.” 

Dr. McDonald’s Rhumba Svmphony 
seems on first hearing one of the most 
important works Mr. Stokowski has 
brought forth in several years. It has 
inner significance and outward merits 
of craftsmanship. The audience broke 
into unrestrained apnnvlause—and _like- 
wise a sacred rule of these concerts—by 
applauding the end of the third, the 
rhumba movement, and Mr. Stokowski 
left the stage, not in a huff as some 
momentarily supposed, but to bring the 
composer out to share the tribute. At 
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them the sting of their impact in earlier 
experiences with this symphony under 
the direction of Stokowski and Tos- 
canini. 

In a world of differing opinions, some 
will make bold to say that this is be- 
cause the symphony is not quite what 
it once was thought to be. The youth 
of the composer—he was about twenty 
when he conceived this opus, some eight 
or nine years ago—is betrayed less in 
the craftsmanship, which stands up well 
in spite of flaunting itself a little obvi- 
ously, than in what, for this reviewer, 
is the superficial cast of the musical 
thought. The score is, indeed, a clever 
one and on its technical side one of high 
promise. But there is more of parade 
than profundity. Today, the Scherzo 
alone is really challenging. Well worth 
performing though it is, one wonders 
whether a single vital movement will 
serve for long to give continued cur- 
rency to the symphony as an entity. 

The same program was played at the 
Friday afternoon, Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon concerts, as Mr. 
Klemperer ushered in four of the nine 
different series that will occupy him 
during the thirteen weeks of his New 
York engagement. 


nnn TT 


the end of the work he received an ad- 
ditional ovation. 

The third section was magnificently 
played, especially the extra parts, re- 
quiring seven men for the battery, em- 
ploying ten instruments, who kept the 
pattern of the intricate rhythms. 

The orchestra entered its new season 
with the Friday afternoon house sold 
out. and with a much bigger Saturdav 
and Tuesday subscription than during 
the depression years. 


W. R. Murpuy 





Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt to Teach at 
New York Thiversity 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, German 
musicologist, arrived here on the S.S. 
Statendam on Sept. 22 to conduct the 
first course in music research offered by 
the New York University Graduate 
School. The course will consist of lec 
tures and seminar discussions. 


Weisman Is Successor 
to Robert E. Simon as 
Carnegie Hall President 





M. Murray Weisman, Recently Elected Presi- 
dent of Carnegie Hall 


At a special meeting of the board 
of directors of Carnegie Hall, M. Mur- 
ray Weisman was elected president t 
succeed the late Robert E 
died on Sept. 7. Im active charge oi 
the hall for several years, Mr. Weis- 
man was formerly vice-president and 
general manager. He | 
ganization in 1925 and has been a 
sociated with it continuously since that 
time except for a period between 1928 
32. At the same meeting, Robert 
Simon, Jr., was elected vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Weisman 


Simon wh 
alee oer 


. 
omed the 


With a new ventilating system, re 
decorated stage set, new orchestra an 
chorus platforms, reconditioned mar 
quee with indirect lighting equipment 
a new buffet with restaurant accom- 


modations and general building repairs 
improvement expenditures this summer 
have been the largest in years. The 
are justified, however, it is said 
basis of improved business which show 


an increase of more than thirty engage 
ments over the record for the sam 
time last year. New business imcreas 


over last season 


ed 400 per cent 
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TWO CHICAGO CRITICS TAKEN BY DEATH 


Karleton Hackett Succumbs 
After Brief Illness and Ed- 
ward C. Moore Is Stricken on 
Way to Concert—Both Active 
as Musicians 


Cuicaco, Oct. 8—Within two days, 
death took two of Chicago’s prominent 
music critics, Karleton Hackett of the 
former Evening Post, who died 
in hospital last night, following an 
illness of two weeks, and Edward C. 
Moore, of the Tribune, who succumbed 
to a heart attack on the station platform 
at Ravinia, the previous day. Mr. 
Hackett, who was also a prominent voice 
teacher, had been president of the 
American Conservatory of Music since 
1932, and was president of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Mr. Moore was known 
as a composer as well as a leading writer 
on music. 

Karleton Spalding Hackett was born in 
Brookline, Mass., Oct. 8, 1867. He at- 
tended the Latin schools in Roxbury and 
Boston and graduated from Harvard in 


1891. He later went tc Europe where 
studied music in Florence, London am 
Munch. In 1893, he came to Chicago 


Three years later he became head of th 
vocal department of the music school 
Northwestern University, retaining th 
position until 1911. He had been critic of 
the Evening Post since 1910. Besides his< 
critical writings he contributed mumerous 
articles to musical periodicals 
Gena Florence Castle of Chicago 
vives him. 

Mr. Moore was waiting for a train t 
take him to a concert in Chicago when h 
was stricken, and his death came as a sur 
prise and shock to his friends 

Mr. Moore was born in Fond du I 


He married 


who sur 


La 
Wis., Jan. 22, 1877, and graduated fror 
Yale in 1899. He took a law degree 
Northwestern in 1902. His first criti 


position was on the Chicago Journal 
1909. Also a composer, particulariy 
songs, he is best known im the field 
composition for his Ave Verum, written 
1921, and a work called Pavilowa 
in 1914. with which he took a 
fered by Anna Paviowa, the dancer 
of his chief literary works is the hook 
Forty Years of Opera m Chicag 
Mr. Moore is survived by 


writ 


92> Pe 


former Hazel Humble, of Chicago, whom 


he married in 1911 
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(Continued from page 3) 
uses, the Coronation Anthem in D, May 
No Rash Instruder Disturb from Solo- 
mom, and See the Conquering Hero 
Comes! from Judas Maccabaeus. I am 


told they did them admirably. 


Levitzki Plays Saint-Saéns 


Tuesday night’s concert brought two 
distinguished soloists, Josephine An- 
toine, coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. 
Mr. Levitzki appeared after the open- 
ing work, the Brahms Academic Fes- 
tival Overture, and charmed us with 
a performance of the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in G Minor. He has the uncanny 
ability to make this fast-fading music 
as attractive as ever, bringing to it a 
carefree, joyous quality that suits it so 
perfectly. Technically he was in fine 
form and had an ovation at the close. He 
responded with a stirring performance 

f Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
und was recalled many times. 


Josephine Antoine Hailed 


Miss Antoine, whose singing has 
been admired in her former festival ap- 
pearances, sang a group of arias with 
the orchestra, truly a tour de force: 
the Deh vieni non tardar from Mo 
rart’s The Marriage of Figaro, the 
Zerbinetta aria from Richard Strauss’s 
\riadme on Naxos (these two in ex- 
ellent English) and the Ombra leggiera 
from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. 

She is, I think, the first coloratura so 
prano among American singers of the 
lay and can hold her own with foreign 
stars. What is more, she has a lyric 
yuality, which she demonstrated in the 
Mozart aria, that few coloraturas pos 
sess; here is a limpid, properly pro 
ced tome that is as rare as it is ex 
isite. As for agility, range and purity 
intonation, plus exceptional musician 
ship, she has few rivals. Personally | 
know of no other singer who can nego 
tiate the extraordinary intricacies of the 
Zerbinetta aria and toss them off as 
perfectly as she does them. Her top D’s 
were electrifving in their sureness and 
their fidelity to pitch. 
nm response to continuous applause, 
she added Sir Jules Benedict’s The 
Wren, with flute obbligato beautifully 
layed by Frederick Wilkins, who has 


studied with Georges Barrére. 


+ 


Mr. Stoessel led the accompaniments for 
Mr. Levitzki and Miss Antoine with his 
familiar skill and contributed to the en- 
joyment of the evening sterling perform- 
amces of Strauss’s Don Juan, the Prelude 
to Act I of Wagner’s Lohengrin and Jo- 
hann Strauss’s Emperor Waltzes. 


Mrs. MacDowell Visits Children 


That important event of the festival, the 
hildren’s matinee, drew a great crowd 
m Wednesday afternoon, when Mr. Stoes- 
sel conducted one of the fine programs he 
has always prepared for young people 
Opening with the Overture to Wolf-Fer- 
raris The Secret of Suzanne, the con- 
fuctor then assumed his role of commenta 
tor and spoke about the various composi- 
tions in his natural, unaffected and sincere 
way that held the children’s attention from 
the start 
The concert was made memorable by a 
surprise, the presence of Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, who graciously played the piano 
originals of the set of MacDowell’s pieces, 
Fireside Tales, which had been transcribed 
for orchestra by Arthur Plettner, a flutist 
the orchestra. Mrs. MacDowell was 
d to the platform by Philip B. Heywood 
the Worcester County Musical Associa- 
tion’s board of directors, and received a 
hearty round of applause. She not only 
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FESTIVAL SCORES GREAT SUCCESS 





G. Robert Jernberg 
Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Wor- 
cester County Musical Association 


be exceptionally well carried out, the colors 
chosen being in every case appropriate, the 
transfer from piano to orchestral idiom 
made with a sure and skilled hand. 

There was a brief demonstration of the 
tonal quality of the wind instruments, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stoessel, played by Mr. Bar- 
rére, flute; Arthur Plettner, piccolo; 
Stefan Pecha, oboe; Ludwig Kossakoski, 
English horn; Arthur Christmann, clari- 
net; Carl Kuhlmann, bass clarinet; Adolph 
Weiss, bassoon and William Vacciano, 
trumpet. 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster, gave 
a worthy account of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. His fine 
tone was in evidence throughout and his 
finger technique was fluent and secure 
He was ardently applauded and with the 
sterling aid of Gregory Ashman at the 
piano, gave two encores. 

The program was brought to a close 
with the excellent playing by the orches 
tra of the Rimsky-Korsakoff Flight of 
the Bumble Bee and Skilton’s Indian War 
Dance. 

Worcester’s outstanding festival chorus 
had its opportunity on Thursday night in 
a program of choral singing of several 
kinds, calculated to display its varied tech 





Worcester Evening Post (G. Robert Jernberg) 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell Talks Over the Orchestral Version by Arthur Plettner of Mac- 
Dowell’s Fireside Tales With Mr. Plettner (Left) and Albert Stoessel 





Leslie Partridge 

Rudolph and Mimi in a Dramatic Moment: 

Frederick Jagel and Susanne Fisher Re- 
hearsing for La Bohéme 


played but spoke charmingly, telling in- 
timate things which she alone can tell 
about MacDowell’s music. She _ also 
played his most popular composition, To 
a Wild Rose, with perfect simplicity, giving 
it its true values. An ovation greeted her 
treasurable contribution. 

Mr. Plettner’s instrumentation proved to 


nical accomplishments. Under Mr. Stoes 
sel’s persuasive baton, the program began 
with a very eloquent performance of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s cantata, The New Life, the set 
ting of Dante’s poem, La Vita Nuova, sung 
in English in the Percy Pinkerton transla 
tion. This work, extravagantly praised 
when it was first heard in New York in 
1907, has lost much of the very quality 
for which it was hailed. Portions that 
had for many years held my interest left 
me unimpressed and I found many pas 
sages artificial and lacking in vitality. 

Mr. Stoessel’s choristers did their task 
well and with enthusiasm, assisted by a 
choir of boys, capably trained by Harry ( 
Coley. Similarly the orchestra played 
smoothly and Mr. Mischakoff gave the in 
cidental solo violin passages with admirable 
expressiveness. 


Halstead and Huehn Soloists 


The brief soprano part was sung by 
Margaret Halstead of the Metropolitan 
Opera with excellent tone and genuine 
simplicity of style. It is a pity that she did 
not have more to sing to display her gifts 
On the other hand, the solo baritone part 
is a large one, the most important factor 
in establishing the audience’s interest in 
the composition. This part was sung by 
Julius Huehn 

I have seen Mr. Huehn grow from tal 
ented beginnings to become one of th« 
finest singers of our time, his vocal tech 
nique keeping pace with his artistic percep 
tions, his enthusiastic approach to his 
duties ripen into complete authority. He 
sang his music with consumate taste, in- 


wn 








James C. Mcbwos 


Kirsten Flegsted, Whose Appeeremce as Star 
of Artist Night "Mede Musical Histery 


terpreting the puch le ry i : 
with touchme bewnzt. ins ' rat 
was a memorable one 


Hanson's Werk a (Clinnax 


ihe concert ia 
Hansor s Sones Tra ne a. 2 SUT 


f three poems | wit Wiuttmam, for 





Howard Henson, Whose Semgs from Drum 
Taps Was Given Hs First Pertermerce i He 


East 

chorus and orchestra ih rir 
in the second song, givem ws premmere 2 
the Ann Arbor Festwal lest May under 
the composer’s directior The super mm 
pression that made om me them was 
duplicated by this hearme. I thunk mt the 
best of all Hamson’s works, the strongest, 
most appealmg and tomy kort score that 
he has given ws 

Wholly contemp £ pi 
ing dissonant harmorm midismentis,, writimg 
for the chorus hat i often a mew and 
experimental manner, Dr. Hamsom’s scor 
aptures the lag img um e att 

f the listener and drives boom the poet 

= ? | hie , 
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ARTISTS ACCLAIMED AT WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
thoughts compellingly and grippingly. His 
climaxes are towering in the first and last 
sections, while in the middle song he has 
written music of touching and simple calm. 
Mr. Huehn’s Singing of this part was 
worthy of the highest praise. In it the 
chorus sang with alluring quality. It cov- 
ered itself with glory, too, in the strenuous 
measures of the other movements, which 
make great demands. Mr. Stoessel’s di- 
rection of the work was distinguished by a 
thorough integration of his forces, choral 
and orchestral. At the close Dr. Han- 
son was brought to the stage from his 
seat in the auditorium to bow his ack- 
nowledgement of the audience’s hearty ap- 
proval. It was a triumph for all concerned. 
We felt very proud that an American com- 
poser was receiving so well deserved a 
hearing and so much honor at an American 
festival ! 

Between the two extended choral works, 
the chorus, accompanied by the orchestra, 
sang in admirable fashion three seventeenth 
century choral pieces, the Invocation of 
Orpheus from Peri’s Euridice, in Alberto 
Bimboni’s fine transcription; the Plorate 
Filii Israel from Carissimi’s Jephtha and 
Soul of the World from Purcell’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day. 


Flagstad Makes History 


Musical history was made on Friday 
evening when Kirsten Flagstad appeared 
as the effulgent star of “Artist Night.” 
Heralded as the Wagner singer who had 
captured New York opera audiences com 
pletely, the blonde Norwegian soprano re 
peated her conquest here in concert. She 





James C. McEvoy 


Margaret Halstead, a Soloist in the Wolf- 
Ferrari Cantata, The New Life 


won everyone through her unaffected and 
obviously sincere attitude toward her 
music. She sang the Dich teure Halle and 
the Prayer from Wagner’s Tannhauser and 
the Ho-jo-to-ho from Die Walkiire as they 
should be sung, with a vocal freedom that 
gave glowing expression to the composer’s 
message. Her voice is so voluminous as to 
seem limitless, her style so authoritative in 
music of this kind and her phrasing truly 
grand. 





miseries 


Kramer Reviews Festival for Worcester 
Evening Post 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 5.—For the 
fifth successive year, A. Walter Kramer, 
editor-in-chief of Musitcat AMERICA, 
attended the Worcester Festival last 
week and reviewed it as guest critic for 
the Worcester Evening Post, his articles 
being daily features during the festival. 
He also reviewed it for Musica 
AMERICA, his article appearing on pages 
3, 5 and 6 in this issue. 


The sustained melodic line of the Pray- 
er, accompanied only by woodwinds and 
horns, the big phrases and the searchingly 
poignant pianissimi require a vocal tech- 
nique a truly bel canto in execution as an 
old style Bellini aria. Mme. Flagstad for- 
tunately possesses this, and she held the ca- 
pacity audience of more than 4,000 spell- 
bound with this exquisite expression of re- 
ligious piety. Then she electrified them with 
the Walkiire excerpt- She was called out 
again and again, and welcomed like a re 
turning friend when she re-appeared to 
sing her Norwegian-German group of six 
songs. 

Three Norwegian Songs 

Two of her songs were by living coun 
trymen, Christian Sinding and Eyvind Al 
naes, and one was by Grieg. His Tak for 


dit Raad was sung with a rhythmic pulse 


that was memorable, while Sinding’s Mai- 
nat was a lovely, simple song, as was 


Alnaes’s Lykken Mellen to Mennesker. 


In the three Strauss songs, Allerseelen, 


Sch6n sind, doch kalt die Himmelsterne, 
and Cacilie, there was also beautiful sing- 
ing, and very clear enunciation. The ap- 
plause was deafening. 


Then came the ex 








Louise Lerch, Heard in the Bach Magnificat 
on Opening Night 


tras, Grieg’s Ich liebe Dich and En Drom, 
both sung in Norwegian, and Rachmani 
noff’s Floods of Spring, in English. Be- 
fore the encores, Mme. Flagstad brought 
forward her accompanist, Edwin McArthur, 
who had played so splendidly for her, to 
share the applause. 

It was Mme. Flagstad’s evening, but 
there were other good things on the pro- 
gram. First, the orchestra’s performance 
under Mr. Stoessel of Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture; three pieces from Berlioz’s Dam- 
nation of Faust; the Andante Cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
the chorus’s fine unaccompanied singing of 
three worthy American pieces, the Negro 
spiritual, Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray, R. 
Nathaniel Dett’s Hear the Lambs a’Crying 
and Melville Smith’s Noel. To close a pro- 
gram of splendor, Mr. Stoessel revived his 
resounding A_ Festival Fanfare, com- 
posed for the opening of the Memorial Au- 
ditorium in 1933, in which chorus and or 
chestra joined with stunning effect. Mr 
Howe presided ably at the organ. 


Bohéme Draws Throng 


Puccini’s La Bohéme was, indeed, a wise 
choice as this year’s festival opera, and Sat- 
urday night’s audience was the largest and 
one of the most distinguished. Susanne 
Fisher and Frederick Jagel, who scored in 
Madame Butterfly last year, were again 
heard as Mimi and Rudolph respectively. 
Josephine Antoine: was Musetta; Julius 
Huehn, Marcel; Gean Greenwell, Colline: 
Harold Boggess, Schaunard; Warren Lee 
Terry doubled as Alcindoro and Benoit and 
Albert Gifford was Parpignol. 


T am glad that the policy of singing 


operas in English was continued, for I 
firmly believe that many prefer to hear it in 
their native tongue. This, even though the 
enunciation of the singers was only fairly 
good, the clearest being Mr. Huchn 
Jagel and Fisher Acclaimed 

The audience gave Mr. Jagel hearty ap- 
plause after his superb singing of the Nar- 
rative. I have rarely heard the role sung 
better. Mr. Jagel was in his best voice 





Eo 


Kathryn Meisle, 


Contralto Soloist in the 
Magnificat 
and sang with glorious expression, his 
top tones secure and well produced. His 


acting was similarly praiseworthy 

If ever a voice was made to sing Mimi's 
music, it is Miss Fisher’s lyric soprat 
She has everything for the role, y 
charm and the ability to act simply. She 
caught the spirit of the part from her first 
entrance and projected it to the audience 
developing it act by act Her first a 
she sang well, the Addio very well, t 
tender duet with Marcel in Act ITI 
exquisite feeling and the death scene s 
touchingly as to bring tears to the eyes 


Antoine a Charming Musetta 


Miss Antoine’s Musetta was another 


tribution of high quality—n nventonal 
Musetta, hers, rather one wit! nsiderabl 
original stage business in the MIC 


and an appealing, human note in th 
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Saint-Saens 


Heard in a 
Piamo Concerto on Tuesday Night 


Mischa Lewitzki, 


s 2 she w her hearers, sing 
mg the familiar waltz song brilliantly. She 
resseqd tf art effectively, too As Mar- 

Mr. Huehm sang well and acted with 
great freedom amd a decided feeling for 

1 mmorous His voice is remarkably 

lapta But this fact, though fortunate, 
s mot the most vital ome in his career to 
late: Mr. Huehm simgs with his brain, not 
Mr c was more than excellent 
sang t at Song beautifully, 

amd «Mr. Boggess’s Schaunard was far 
owe the a g As Mr. Terry, our 
mpliments r s sk in making the 
tw rts s tching. Here is one 
tf the few American artists who have a 
for medy amd can move about the 
stage t mplete relaxation. Mr. Gif 
rds Parpigmol was praiseworthy. Sam 
Rea amd William Arter were the ser 

g ts, Ward Abusamra and John Bennett 


settimgs were all good, that of Act 
applause, and the 
le, a great improvement 


ii § vely as ft wt 


ver last wear. Alfredo Valenti’s stage di- 

rection was well carried out An opera 
horus from the large festival chorus, in- 
ing 2 children’s chorus, did creditably. 

Mr. Stoessel led the performance with 


t ! , and shared the final ap 
plause with the singers and Mr. Valenti 


AMERICAN PREMIERE OF DYBBUK PLANNED 


Detroit Forces and The Art of 
Musical Russia to Give 
Opera in Eight Cities 


Detroit, Oct. 5.—The first 

can performances of Lodovico Rocca’s 
lyric drama, The Dybbuk, first pr 

duced in La Scala in 1934 under the di- 
rection of Franco Ghione, will be given 
in eight cities of this country next spring 
by a new music unit composed of the 


Detroit Symphony, the Detroit C 
Opera and The Art of Musical Russia 
Inc., of New York. The Americar 
premiere of the opera will be given here 
and will be sung in English. The trans 
lation is by Archie Coates 

The Dybbuk, or The Demon, was 


chosen from an old Hebrew lege 
Renato Simoni, its librettist. The leger 


has it that the soul of a person who has 


met premature death 
incarnated in the body of the one wh 
he most loved in life This spirit is 
called The Dybbuk. In the reincarna 
tion it found peace and purification 


im oTrave cm e me 
I xi art 


ling The Dybbuk, twelve per- 


tormances of grand opera, will be given 
in eight cities of the country next 
spring. Im addition to the regular sea- 
: t three operas in Detroit, there 


be three tm Chicago and one each 
Ne rk, Pittsburgh and Wash 
ngton, Cleveland and Philadelphia 
The eighth city is to be chosen later. 
The ther operas will be Borodin’s 
Pris vor, in Russ ind Wagner’s 
1 Tir {ser i 


HERMAN WISE 


Janssen Recovering from Injuries 
Saffered in Automobile Crash 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 5.—Wernet 


Janssen, conductor, is reported to be re 
vering at Sacred Heart Hospital her« 
from lacerations of head and thigh re 
im am automobile accident on 

Sept. 23. He was to have sailed for 
Finland on the Washington on Sept. 25 


¢t the Helsingfors Symphony in 
Sthefites festival 


beginning Oct. 12 


























Egisto Tango, Director of the Italian 
Repertoire at the Royal Theatre 


By GILBert CHASE 


COPENHAGEN, Oct. 1. 


SURVEY of today’s musical ac- 
A tivity in Denmark may begin 
appropriately with a briet retro- 


spective glance. The first composer to 
put Denmark on the musical map ot the 
world was, of course, Niels Gade. A 
contemporary and friend of Mendels 
sohn, he earned golden opinions during 
his lifetime in Germany and elsewhere. 
In Denmark Gade’s music has not suf- 
fered the neglect that has been its lot 
in other countries since the composer’s 
death. Although he employed a German- 
Romantic idiom, Gade often made use 
of Danish folkmusic in his compositions, 
and his native country continues to 
honor him as one of its national glories. 
The influence of Danish folklore on 
Gade’s music is exemplified in one of his 
best-known works, Elverskid, for 
chorus and orchestra. 

The second composer of international 
stature produced by Denmark is Carl 
Nielsen, who died a few years ago. He 
was the dominating figure in contempo- 
rary Danish music, and his influence is 
still felt. It Gade was the Danish Men 
delssohn, Nielsen might be called the 
Danish Brahms. Although dwelling by 
preference in the realm of “pure” music, 
he also produced a number of operatic 
works which have held their place on 
the stage. Indeed, his opera entitled 
Maskarade, to a text by Holberg 
(known as “the Danish Moliére’’), has 
established itself as one of the favorite 
operas in the Danish repertoire. An- 
other opera, Saul and David, by Nielsen, 
based on a Biblical subject, is among the 
works to be performed at the Royal 
Theatre this season. 

While these two names are outstand- 
ing, there have been other Danish com- 
posers whose works continue to enjoy 
the esteem of their countrymen. Among 
these is J. P. E. Hartmann, who drew 
upon old Norse mythology for the sub 
jects of his most typical works, such as 
the musical saga entitled Voltispa, for 
chorus and orchestra. He also wrote 
some works for the stage, including a 
two-act opera, Liden Kirsten, based on 
a tale by H. C. Anderson—whose 
writings have inspired many Danish 
composers. 

P. Heise is the composer of one of the 
best-known Danish operas, Drot og 
Marsk. This is a five-act historical 
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Peninsular Composers of Today Show Influence of 
Stravinsky—Radio, Under State Control, Holds Ilm- 
portant Place—Opera and Orchestral Music Plenti- 
ful—Public Taste Held Conservative, But Not Blind 
to Progress in Tonal Art 








Heise 


opera in the style of Meyerbeer. 
has also written many beautiful songs 
Another well-known name is that of P. 
E. Lange-Muller, who drew extensively 
upon folk-music. As the title indicates, 
his opera, Viking’s Blood, harks back to 
Denmark’s heroic age. His opera enti- 
tled Der var en Gang (There was a 
time), based on Anderson’s story of The 
Princess and the Swineherd, is very 
popular. 

So much for the past. Turning now to 
the present, some representative names 
among the younger composers of today 
may be mentioned. The influence of 
Stravinsky appears to predominate 
among the younger and more radically 
inclined composers. In addition to writ- 
ing several symphonies, Finn Hoffding 
has exploited the effects of jazz in his 
opera, The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
based on Anderson’s celebrated tale. 
Jorgen Bentzon is inclined to favor the 
extreme Left, clothing his modernism in 
a contrapuntal guise. His compositions 
include settings of old Danish folk-songs 
for two Paul Schierbeck has 
written an opera entitled Fétes Galantes. 
Hermann D. Koppel’s Capriccio for vio- 
lin and orchestra was among the works 
performed at a concert of new Danish 
music given in Tivoli Garden this sum- 


ve Ices. 


The Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen Where 
Opera Performances 
Are Given, and 
(Left) Kammer- 
sanger Emil Holm 
“Grand Old Man of 
Danish Broadcast- 
ing,’ Who Is Re- 
sponsible for the De- 
velopment of the 


Danish Radio 


Orchestra 
met Also heard 
at this concert 
were Knuddg: 


Riisager’s Prima 
vera Overture and 
Ebbe Hamerik’s 
Symphony Over- 
ture 
Che Royal The- 
atr¢ in Copen 
hagen, where 
opera is given, is 
closed during most ot the summer. The 
general program tor the present season 
was released towards the middle of Au 
gust, and | herewith give the gist of it, 
at least as far as the musical works are 
concerned (for it must be remembered 
that the Royal Theatre is not exclusively 
an opera house, but a 
spoken drama as well). 
interest is the 


home for the 
Ot particular 
tact that the 150th anni 
versary will be commemorated by a re 
vival of the first Danish opera, Nau 
mann’s Orpheus and Eurydice. 


To Mark Handel Birth 


The 250th anniversary of Handel's 
birth will be commemorated by a revival 
of this composer’s Acis and Galathea. 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera was sched- 
uled for performance during Septem 
ber, under the direction of Maestro 
Egisto Tango, who is in charge of the 
Italian repertoire well-nigh 
obsolete Martha was also on the list, as 
well as works by Mozart and Wagner 


lotow’s 


Although Danish taste may be described 
as conservative in the Danish 
mind is by no new influ 
ences and tendencies in the intellectual 
world. Thus, Shostakovitch’s Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk, the opera which everyone 
has heard about but few have heard, is 


main, the 
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MUSIC MARCHES FORWARD IN GADE’S DENMARK’ 


' 





Jonels 


Emil Reesen, Identified in a Conductorial 
Capacity with the Danish Radio Orchestra 





Kruse 


Launy Grondahl, One of the Conductors of 
the Radio Orchestra's Popular Concerts 


among the works to be produced at the 
Royal Theatre this season. The Drei 
Groschen Oper, in Kurt Weill’s modern 
German version of The Beggar’s Opera, 


Kurt Weill and Berth 
also be represented by their 
sensational ballet, The Seven Deadly Sins, 
vith settings designed by Kjeld Abell. 

Johannes V. Jensen's Darduse, a play 
with a Chinese setting, will be given with 
incidental music by Kniiddge Riisager. A 
play by Helge Rode, entitled The Mother, 
omprises incidental music by Carl Nielsen. 
Che principal conductors at the Royal The- 
atre are Egisto Tango, an Italian, and Hye 
Knudson, a Dane 


] } 
S aiso to be given 


Brecht will 


Three Orchestras 


As regards symphonic activity in Copen- 
hagen, there are three symphony orches- 
tras: the Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by S. Petersen, the orchestra of 


the Royal Theatre, and the Radio Orches- 


tra. In Jutland there is the Aarhus Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Thomas 
Jensen 


As radio broadcasting occupies an ex- 
tremely important place in the scheme of 
Danish musical activity, it would be well to 
give some attention to this aspect of the 
subject. In the first place, it should be 
noted that broadcasting in Denmark is con- 
trolled by the State. It comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public 
Works, and the direct control is exercised 


(Continued on page 17) 








Toscanini, Walter, Weingartner, 
Kleiber, Boult and Rosé Greet- 
ed by Large Audiences as Con- 
ductors of Orchestral Perform- 
ances—Lehmann and Noréna 
Among Recitalists — Paum- 
gartner Directs Serenades — 
Many Unofficial Events—Three 
Concerts Broadcast 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 
SALZBURG, Oct. 1 


HE concert repertoire offered at 
the Salzburg Festival was of even 
greater variety than that of the 
operas reported in MusicaL AMERICA 
for September. In this realm there were, 
aside from the mass of official arrange- 
ments, a not inconsiderable number ot 
non-official offerings. The Vienna Phil- 








Berletti 


On the Day of Eidé Noréna's Concert in the 
Salzburg Cathedral, the Norwegian Soprano 
Discusses Festivals, Past, Present and Future 
with Josef Messner, the Dom Keppellmeister 


harmonic, conducted by its seventy-two 
year-old concertmaster, Arnold Rosé, 
had an incredible task to perform if one 
considers merely the quantity. It ap- 
peared in six concerts and took part in 
six serenades, played almost every night 
in opera and, of course, had to attend 
many rehearsals. Even so, the perform 
ances were quite superior, particularly 
those under Arturo Toscanini and Bru 
no Walter. One might say the orchestra 
outdid itself. 

The concert series began with a mati- 
nee under Felix Weingartner which was 
devoted to Beethoven, including the 
Eroica and the second Leonora overture, 
the favorite of Weingartner. The sec- 
ond concert under Weingartner offered 
French composers from Berlioz to De- 
bussy. The Symphonie Phantastique of 
the former was a special triumph. In 
this concert Vera de Villiers sang songs 
by Berlioz and Duparc. It is strange 
that Weingartner, though an Austrian 
by birth, had never before conducted in 
Salzburg; nor had Erich Kleiber, also 
an Austrian conductor, but many years 
younger. While Weingartner must be 
classed as a celebrity of world renown, 
it must be admitted that Kleiber, with 
his vivid interpretation and excellent 
conductorial technique, was especially 
successful in the classic phase of his first 
program as well as in the late-romantic 
works (so suitable to his manner) of 
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VARIETY IN PROFUSION OF SALZBURG CONCERTS 





"“Griiss Gott!" Says Screen to Opera and Opera to Screen, as Paula Wessely, Noted Austrian 
Film Actress (Right Centre) Introduces Herself to Lotte Lehmann at a Performance of Every- 


man. 


the second program. 
In this he began 
with Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony from the New 
World which was 
intended as a gesture 
of homage to Amer- 
ica on the part of the 
festival. This was 
followed by the little 
B Major Symphony 
of Schubert, an al- 
most unknown but 
beautiful piece, and 


When Conductor Meets 
Conductor in Salzburg, 
Do They Talk About the 
Repertoire or Weather? 
In This Instance, Just 
What Bruno Walter 
(Left) Said to Arturo 
Toscanini Remains a 
Secret Between Friends 
and Colleagues 


the waltz, Spharenklange, by Josef 
Strauss, the not less gifted brother of 
Johann. 


Boult Represents England 


Most welcome in Salzburg was Ad- 
rian Boult, who, with his ability and 
temperament, broke lances for his con- 
temporary English friends: Holst, Bax, 
Bliss, and the ballet music Job, by 
Vaughan Williams after the picture 
cycle by Blake, the miniature score hav- 
ing been published recently by the Ox- 
ford University Press. This picturesque 
work made a strong impression. Inten- 
tionally, though not always with con- 
summate ability, the festival program 
seeks to offer something to each nation, 
to give representation to each nation, 
mindful of the truly cosmopolitan rec 
ommendation of Hofmannsthals, one of 
the initiators of the festival in its pres 
ent form. 

Highlights of the season were the two 
concerts under Walter ; summit of possi 
bilities—the two under Toscanini. Wal- 
ter conducted Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony and gave his powerful interpre- 
tation of Bruckner’s Romantic Sym 
phony. In his second concert he offered 
Schubert’s B Minor Symphony and 
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Setzer 


Miss Wessely Was the Marguerite of the Reinhardt Faust 


music from Rosamunde, Mozart’s dances 
and music of Johann Strauss and Suppé, 
all in inimitable fashion. Walter is an 
especial favorite with Salzburg audi- 
ences and has remained so in spite of 
the proximity of Toscanini. 

If Walter offers perfection in things 
musical by stressing the dainty and often 
also the magnificent, then Toscanini 
represents enchantment itself. It is im- 
possible to explain otherwise his influ- 
ence over the orchestra, even over the 
instruments which seem to sound differ- 
ently, and over the audience which, 
whether composed of laymen or mu- 
sicians, are transported, whether in 
Salzburg or elsewhere. The scope of 
these programs was extended as far as 
was humanly possible. In the first con- 
cert he gave the delightful Rossini over- 
ture, La scala di seta, Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony and Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, which, without any special effort, 
was transformed by a quite different—a 
Southern light. 

In the second concert, Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso, the Mendelssohn Reforma- 
tion Symphony, two Nocturnes by De- 
bussy, the Siegfried Idyll, and the over- 
ture, Vespri Siciliani. Toscanini’s old 
love for Mendelssohn was devoted here 





Felix Weingartner and Carmen Studer (Frau 
Weingartner); Two “Dirigents” in One Menage 








His Bass Tones in Reserve, Emanuel List Sur- 
veys the Festival Scene From the Steps of the 
Mozarteum 


to a lesser known work which in its 
course becomes weaker and weaker. But 
it was a revelation what Toscanini did 
with precisely the weakest passages, the 
limpidness of the Siegfried Idyll and the 
symbol of effetto in the Verdi overture. 
The most experienced musicians could 
not believe that the possibility of such 
effects and revelations existed. 


Three Radio Broadcasts 


Messrs. Weingartner, Walter and Tos- 
canini—in this order—conducted on three 
successive Sundays especially for NBC 
broadcasts. Weingartner chose the Eroica; 
Walter the Haffner Symphony, the Kleine 
Nachtmusik and the Tristan Prelude and 
Liebestod; Toscanini the Rossini overture, 
the Reformation Symphony and the Sieg- 
fried Idyll. To each of these performances 
the radio company, represented by Dr. Jor- 
dan, had invited guests. For the Toscanini 
concert part of the available seats were sold 
for the benefit of the welfare organization 
of the Philharmonic. It must be mentioned 
here that days and weeks before the per- 
tormances no tickets were obtainable for 
either the Toscanini or the Walter opera 
evenings or concerts. Generally speaking, 
the attendance this year was enormous. 

There was a riotous demand for tickets 
to the song matinee of Lotte Lehmann with 
Walter at the piano. Each is intimately, 
conversant with the other’s art. 

In the five concerts given on Sunday 
evenings in the cathedral atmosphere under 
the direction of the excellent cathedral 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Dear Musical America: 


I don’t often have anything to say 
about those in charge of our, state uni- 
versities and their operation of the music 
departments. For in the main they do 
well, and increasingly so in recent years. 

But a clipping from the Kansas 
City Times impels me to depart from 
my custom. I read with amazement that 
the executive board of curators of the 
University of Missouri has voted to dis- 
continue the College of Fine Arts, that 
it will not be conducted as a separate 
division as of Sept. 1, and that the 
cultural training in music, art and 
architecture will be given in the regular 
departments of the university. What a 
pity ! 

When I think of the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of Missouri, | 
think of your good friend, Dr. James 
T. Quarles, who established it and has 
been its distinguished dean for the last 
eleven years. Dean Quarles has done 
a remarkable piece of work there, 
building soundly and ably; he has 
graduated fine musicians and has de- 
veloped splendid musical taste in the 
community, with concerts of high qual- 
ity by faculty as well as by visiting 
artists, the greatest in the field. 

The ruling, we are informed, will not 
affect him and the other Fine Arts 
faculty members as far as the current 
academic year is concerned. What is to 
happen then? In its desire to eliminate 
professional training in the fine arts, 
the board has gone too far in the other 
direction. Surely, the University of 
Missouri has gained too much honor 
under Dean Quarles’s guidance to allow 
its future to vanish with the merging 
of fine arts training with regular acad- 
emic courses. There would seem to be 
both reason and time to reconsider a 
move that must impress many as un- 
wise, not to say rash. I heartily recom- 
mend reconsideration. 

* * * 

Nino Martini has scored a triumph 
and I am here to congratulate him 
heartily. His picture, Here’s to Ro- 
mance, proved to be a hit last Wednes- 
day evening, when everybody in the 
theatre, movie and music world, to say 
nothing of radio artists and executives, 
was on hand for the premiere in New 
York. 

Martini shows in this picture that he 
is the real article for the films. His 
acting is the kind that communicates 
its message to the masses and his sing- 
ing satisfies them and musical fans, as 
well. It is hard to imagine any more 
beautiful singing than he did in the 
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arias, Le Réve from Manon, the Vesta 
la Giubba from Pagliacci and the 
E lucevan le stelle from Tosca! 
Jesse L. Lasky has made a great pic- 
ture. 1 undedstand that he is wildly 
enthusiastic about Martini’s future on 
the silver screen. And Lasky knows 
what he’s talking about; for he has been 
at it a long time and is a keen judge. 

| wonder how many persons realize 
that, during the months in which the 
film was being turned, Martini’s man- 
ager, Jack Salter, of Evans & Salter, 
was in Hollywood with him constantly, 
giving him that sympathetic and under- 
standing aid so necessary to an artist 
when he is on the lot, especially when 
he’s making his first big feature. Salter 
went to Hollywood and while there with 
Martini he made a careful study of the 
whole matter of musical pictures. It’s 
his opinion, I am told, that there are 
unlimited possibilities for our big sing- 
ers to make films in the future. And 
he also believes that they should have 
their managers right on hand with them 
for advice at important times like these. 
He proved it by staying there until the 
Martini film had been completed and 
“previewed.” Good work, Jack Salter! 

* * * 


One of my imps has shown himself 
the possessor of an “eagle eye.” Good 
for him. You don’t mind a “letter within 
a letter,” do you? MHere’s what he 
writes : 

Dear Boss: 

I am looking at a circular which an- 
nounces the series of concerts to be given 
this season by Mischa Elman and the 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor, in which Mischa will 
play no less than fifteen of the great vio- 
lin concertos, three per concert, begin- 
ning with the Bach E Major and closing 
with the Tchaikovsky. 

Believe it or not, they have him down 
to play the “Mendelssohn Concerto in D 
Minor” for Feb, 1. 

It must be a typographical error, for I 
have been brought up to hold that Men- 
delssohn wrote only one violin concerto, 
the one in E Minor. He wrote piano con- 
certos in G Minor and D Minor. Is it pos- 
sible that, in this day of transcriptions, 
Mischa is to play the D Minor Mendels- 
sohn piano concerto transcribed for the 
violin? Possible, I hear you say; hardly 
probable, I add. 

Or are we just “dubs” and is the so- 
called Mendelssohn Concerto (the E 
Minor) really by—Kreisler ? 

How readily people, and especially 
imps, jump to conclusions! It must be 
a printer’s slip. Mischa will doubtless 
play the famous Mendelssohn Concerto 
in E Minor, none other. That concerto, 
by the way, has rarely been played more 
beautifully than by our beloved Fritz 
Kreisler, who is first and foremost a 
consummate violinist, and only second 
a composer. 

* * *« 

The recent death of Isidore di Lara 
recalls an incident which occurred when 
his opera, Messaline, was sung at the 
Metropolitan back in 1902. Calvé was 
the naughty Roman empress, a role with 
“opportunities,” of which she made the 
most! Anyway, after the first perform- 
ance, the directors waited upon the 
passionate prima-donna, and begged her, 
at repetitions of the work, to leave 
something to the imagination ! 

What Calvé did to the part, some of 
your readers may remember. The li- 
bretto itself, as librettos go, is not too 
scandalous and is the work of two emi- 
nent French playwrights. But the age 
of naturalisme had not come to opera 
then, or rather, operatic audiences were 
not so hardened as.they are now. Any- 
one who saw Our Mary fainting in coils 
in the last scene of Salome, or was 
present at the Tosca performance she 
and Vanni-Marcoux gave in Boston 


(and what a ruckus that caused!) might 

probably think Calvé’s Messaline was a 

pretty chilly affair. 
* * * 

In the passing of the universally loved 
DeWolf Hopper, the stage and particu- 
larly the musical comedy stage has lost 
an irreplaceable artist, whose long ca- 
reer of almost six decades was often 
in the borderland of serious music. 
There are some with long memories 
who can recall Hopper, then an over- 
grown youth of awkward presence, as 
a church usher in New York, with his 
heart set upon becoming a grand opera 
singer. At the beginnings of his stage 
experience, his oldest friends say, he still 
had hopes of a career as a dramatic 
bass. There is a legend that he actually 
gave up his theatrical work for a year 
to cultivate his voice, which was one 
of huge volume and fundamentally good 
quality. It was always a heavy voice, 
though by dint of much work he light- 
ened it sufficiently to deal neatly with 
the G & S patter songs. 

That the man who made Casey at the 
Bat something of an epic in America 
should have been diverted from his 
early ambition was, I suspect, anything 
but a tragedy for him or for art. There 
is every reason that the world was so 
much the richer, rather than poorer, 
because of the way the fates pushed 
this gifted player into a form of selt- 
expression that may have been remote 
from his youthful dreams. That De- 
Wolf Hopper came to achieve endur- 
ing fame as Wang, El Capitan and 
Dick Deadeye—not to attempt to cat- 
alogue here his historical array of 
operetta successes—instead of stalking 
through such parts as Sparafucile or 
the Landgrave, may well have been a 
benison from Mt. Olympus. 

* * * 

Good news! James Levey, the English 
violinist, long a resident of New York, 
where he has taught violin and coached 
chamber music groups, is to join the 
Hart House String Quartet beginning 
this season, Levey, you may recall, was 
first violinist of the London String 
Quartet when that ensemble first came 
to this country. The finest performances 
they ever gave were with him as leader. 

Chamber music lovers will be de- 
lighted that he is to be heard again, after 
so long an absence from the concert 
platform; he will prove a tower of 
strength to the Hart House Quartet. 

With him at the helm, Messrs. Adas- 
kin, Blackstone and Hambourg should 
develop one of the outstanding chamber 
music organizations of the day, for 
Levey is both a performer of distinction 
and a musician of sensitive artistic 
quality. 

* * * 

Replying to something I quoted in 
your August issue from the Vdélkische 
Pressedienst about Artur Schnabel, a 
lady named Mrs. George T. Ashton in 
Wallingford, Pa., writes to me: 

“The writer was quite amused at the 
attack of Artur Schnabel on the lack of 
music in the German people themselves. 
It seems to have taken Mr. Schnabel a 
good many years to discover his facts (?) 
and, curiously enough, only to publish 
them when he has been asked to leave 
Germany! What a pity! If he had the 
courage of his convictions, he should have 
expressed his views long since. In all 
the years of his sojourn in Germany one 
heard no complaints from him. 

I remember a story which Madame 
Bree of Vienna told about Mr. Schnabel. 
She prepared him for Leschetizky. Ap- 
parently he and the master were not 
always in agreement, for she said that 
when Leschetizky put him out at the 
front door, she would bring him in at 
the back for another lesson. 

Aside from all else, it is hardly the 
province of one man to decide whether or 
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not a nation is musical. The thousands 

who spent years studying in Germany can 

testify to the contrary—that Germany is 
as musical, if not more so, than any other 
country.” 

I print this gladly, for, like all well 
expressed letters, it gives me food for 
thought. This time my thought is that 
Madame Bree, whom | have often heard 
lauded as a Leschetizky Vorbereiter, 
knew what a great talent Schnabel had; 
this she demonstrated by bringing him 
back—yes, even by the “back door’’—to 
the Metster, when the latter had dis- 
missed him because of differences of 
opinion. Wisely did she act, for by so 
doing she added to her master’s list an- 
other great pupil, one of the biggest 
pianists of the day. I might add, that 
Mrs. Ashton, the author of the letter, is 
herself a fine pianist and teacher, a mu- 
sician of great cultivation, who has 
guided many students of piano with ad 
mirable results. 

* * * 

Reports from France tell of the debut 
there on Sept. 3 of Theodate Johnson, 
the young American soprano, who made 
so fine a Town Hall recital debut last 
October. Miss Johnson went abroad in 
April and has been in Paris hard at 
work preparing her roles. She got her 
chance to sing Micaela in Carmen at 
Boulogne on Sept. 3 and won a fine re- 
ception from her audience. Several 
noted French artists appeared with her, 
among them Burdino of the Boulogne 
Opera, the Don José. 

Since then Miss Johnson has sung for 
the directorate of the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris and has been accepted to sing 
there late this month or in November, 
probably in Madama Butterfly. Other 
engagements in France have been of- 
fered her, and she may also sing in 
Brussels at the Monnaie this season. 

I was glad to learn of Miss Johnson’s 
success, for it all goes to prove that a 
well prepared artist can get a hearing 
and if sufficiently talented can make 
good abroad. There, you know, foreign 
artists are not, as here, given right of 
way over native talent. In fact, in 
many countries, France included, they 
are not exactly welcome says your 
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LONDONERS WELCOME FORTY-FIRST PROM SEASON 





Old Favorites and Some Novelties 
Mark Programs of Popular Series 


By Basic MAINE 
LONDON, Oct. 1 


/-TNHUE time has come to write of the 
Proms once again. ‘The forty- 
first season of these popular con- 

certs opened on Aug. 10, and the en- 

thusiasm in the Queen’s Hall seemed 
greater than ever before. It was as if 
the vast unseen audience, linked to the 
hall by countless radio sets, had sud- 
denly found a means of joining in the 
applause, and as if the flowers which 
were banked up on the platform were 
the sign of their tribute to Sir Henry 

Wood. rr 

A first night at the Proms is like no 
other. Those who are feeling discon- 
solate about the future of music in Eng- 
land may be recommended to attend one 
of these occasions. For the sight of 
that throng of promenaders (so dense 
that promenading is out of the ques- 
tion), and of the rest of the crowded 
audience upstairs is a heartening one. 
It is hardly credible that a book called 
The Land Without Music was pub- 
lished in this country about four years 
ago, and taken seriously. I hope the 
author (a German) peered into the 
Queen’s Hall on the night of Aug. 10. 
Better still if television had been avail- 
able to enable him to see that audience. 
For it is not the ordinary audience of 
the London musical season. Every type 
and class calling is represented there, 
from the serious young man who fol- 
lows the music with a score to the (per- 
haps equally serious) girl who follows 
it with an ice-cream soda; from the 
hikers who call in on their way with- 
out troubling to shake off the dust of 
country lanes, to the people who dress 
as for any other first night. 

In fact Sir Henry Wood’s dream can 
be said to have come true. Some years 
ago he asserted that an alliance had 
brought within his grasp the realization 
of a life-long ambition—that, namely, 
of truly demonstrating the message of 
music and making its beneficent effect 
universal. The audiences at the Proms 
are peculiarly Wood’s public. They are 
the living witness to his achievement. 
The labor of forty years has left but 
little mark on him. When he arrived 
on the platform, punctual to a second, 
his step was as lively as his appearance, 
as fresh as ever. Aiter an unforgettable 
ovation, the National Anthem was sung 
and the program begun. 


Popular Program Heard 


It was a miscellaneous list and of a 
popular order. But how different from 
a popular Prom program of thirty 
years ago! First the Overture to 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride, neatly and 
nimbly played, then Ina Souez singing 
in expert manner a cavatina from 
Verdi’s Ernani, then Paderewski’s elo- 
quent Polish Fantasia, with Leslie Eng- 
land as the fluent soloist. Harold Wil- 
liams was in fine form in Moussorgsky’s 
The Peep-Show; so, too, was the or- 
chestra in Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 
Ninety players of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra carry through this eight week 
season of nightly and abnormally Jong 
programs. A familiar face is absent 
from the leader’s desk this year, for 
Charles Woodhouse has been forbidden 


by the doctor to undertake the task 
which has been his for so many years. 
His place has been taken by Marie Wil- 
son, who deputized for him in a most 
able manner for part of last season. 

The program policy has been little 
changed. Monday is Wagner night, 
Friday is for Beethoven, Wednesday is 
alternately Bach (with some Handel at 
the end) and Brahms. There are no 
all-British programs. 


The first performance list again 


justifies the criticism that the program- 





makers have no clear policy in ap- 
proaching contemporary music. We do 
not ask that they should scare prom- 
enaders (many of them are novices in 
the concert hall) by a sudden explosion 
in the last word in frightfulness; but 
do expect a clear lead to be given where 
the works of our contemporaries are 
concerned. A stray minor composer 
here and there, (there more often than 
here) has caught the ear of one of the 
selection committee and, for no better 
reason, is included on the first per- 
formance list. 

As for the future Proms, for all their 
continued popularity, I cannot believe their 
present length and shape will long continue. 
Not only is each program in itself too long, 
but it is most unreasonably divided into a 
first part of an hour and a half, and a 
second part of forty minutes or more. No 
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Boughton Festival in England 


Lonpon, Oct. 1. 
—Another opera 
festival claims a 
place in the record 
of recent events in 
England. This is 
the festival of Rut- 
land _ Boughton’s 
music dramas, 
which was held at 
the Pavilion, Bath, 
from Sept. 9 to 14. 
Two operas only 
were given, and 
these two repeated 
throughout the 
week. One was 
The Immortal 
Hour, by which the 
composer’s reputa- 
tion was made sev- 
eral years ago; the 
other was The 
Ever Young, 
which, although it 
was composed dur- 
ing 1928 and 1929, 
had not previously 
been accorded a public performance. 

Like The Immortal Hour the later 
opera is based on Irish legend. With- 
out being a sequel, its kinship is obvi- 
ous. The festival therefore became of 
Irish-Celtic character. The composer’s 
own description of The Ever Young is 
that it is not as much a drama of inci- 
dent and action, as a human and emo- 
tional experience. 

“The one mortal being of the drama 
moves in sympathy with, or in opposi- 
tion to, those spiritual forces which are 
personified by the Celtic Gods. As the 
legend has it, Aengus, the god of youth, 
fell in love with Caeria, a mortal maid. 
Their love could only have a tragic 
ending—for him as well as for her did 
he but know it.” 


Boughton a Considerable Figure 


It seems an age ago when Rutland 
Boughton first attracted public atten- 
tion by founding the Glastonbury Fes- 
tival, and vague undergraduates with 
something of a voice joined his com- 
pany in the belief that they were em- 
barking upon an opera career. After 
the long run of The Immortal Hour in 
London, little was heard of him, then 
last year, at Strond, he asserted his 
claims again. As in the case of Ethel 
Smyth, his music has always been over- 
clouded by irrelevant propaganda. Both 
are politicians as well as composers, a 


Rutland Boughton, Whose Music Dramas Were Given in a 


London Festival 


combination which the English public 
finds it hard to accept. 


But there is no doubt that Boughton 
has been a considerable figure in our 
musical scene; and The Ever Young, 
if it shows no fresh aspect of his roman- 
tic, dreaming mind, does reveal his 
power to bring forth an inner concep- 
tion and to endow it with what, accord- 
ing to the conventions of opera, we call 
significance. 


All things considered, the perform- 
ances were good, especially in the mat- 
ter of production (in which the com- 
poser was assisted by Christopher Ede, 
and lighting, which was in the hands of 
Edmund Davies). One of the things 
to be considered was that most of the 
roles were filled by concert singers. If 
anything betrayed them it was their 
arm-gestures. It was as if they had 
become so accustomed to holding the 
gilt-edged oratorio score reverently be- 
fore them, that they were at a loss 
without it. Steuart Wilson as the Sun- 
God in The Ever Young, made several 
attempts to throw away the book, but 
never quite succeeded. As for Astra 
Desmond (who has a splendid stage 
presence) she had but once to shake her 
head (doubtless under stress of great 
emotion), and we were back in Wor- 
cester Cathedral listening to The Mes- 
siah. B. M. 


audience in the world can attend to music 
effectively for so long a period of time 
Some of the best arranged programs | 
have ever heard were arranged jn the 
United States, where due allowance Soe 
mankind’s limited powers of reception 
made, and I look to the time when we jp 
England shall take a leaf from America’: 
book in this respect. Indeed, I look to the 
time when a Promenade concert |] begin 
at eight o’clock, with a fifteen minute in. 
terval at nine, and will end at tex o'clock 
sharp. Promenading and discussion wil} 
perhaps be allowed to continue for an hour 
or so after the concert. With refreshment: 
and service near at hand, this would be 
for many people a welcome way of round. 
ing off the evening and completing the 
experience. 

Furthermore I look to the time when 
something will be done to relieve the dis. 
comfort of listening to music in a swarm. 
ing bank-holiday crowd. As the influence 
of radio works to increase the popularity 
of music, promenades will need a larger 
floor space (why not a Covent Garden 
where the Proms once were held?), and 
perhaps even tables, chairs, stools and 
snack-counters, so that promenading may 
be a voluntary exercise, a pleasure and no: 
penance. - 


A Debussy-Ravel concert was something 
of a novelty and brought about happy ex- 
periences, notably the studied art of Mag- 
gie Teyte’s singing which so well suits 
Ravel’s Shéhérazade songs, and the no 
less studied art of Marcelle Meyer which 
equally well suits the same composer's 
piano concerto. Another innovation was 
a program devoted to Saint-Saéns, a pious 
gesture to mark his centenary. The con- 
cert, which included the Violin Concert 
in A Minor, the Fourth Piano Concerto 
and the Third Symphony, proved too thin 
in substance to warrant repetition in an 
but a celebration year. Saturday is popv- 
lar night. 


Several New Works Given 


Thus far the season has produced n 
unforgettable first performance. Eric 
Fogg’s Fantasy Overture, September 
Night, was heard under the composer’ 
direction on Aug. 17. The pleasant idea 
with which the work opens later becomes 
an obsession. For all the fluency of har- 
monic invention and the neatness of it- 
strumentation, there is no growth in the 
music. In that it is continually on the 
move without making progress, it can be 
compared to a dog running after his tail 
Curiously enough, this same fault of weak 
development was to be found in Gordon 
Jacob’s Passacaglia on a well known theme 
which was given its first concert per 
formance a week later. This is music 
written with tremendous zest and sonor- 
ity. No mistake about it, the compost 
was out to have a thoroughly good time 
with his orchestra. Actually he has 4 
much better time with his orchestra than 
with his well known theme which % 
Oranges and Lemons. That theme plays 
so dominant a part that I am inclined to 
think a better description of the work 
would be “A well known theme on (0 
astride) a Passacaglia.” 

On Sept. 9 was given the first London 
concert performance of Herbert Howells 
Elegy for strings, a work of austerity a 
of most delicate and intimate expresso 
Then, on Sept. 12, came a first perform 
ance of the Suite which Arthur Bliss @ 
made from the music he has written 1° 
H. G. Wells’s film, Things to Come, ™ 
which a universal war and a collapse ° 
civilization is dramatized. Seven shor 
movements make up the suite, most % 
them concerned with the war scenes. 4" 
seventh forms a contrast by insisting ° 
the theme of Reconstruction. Judgmem 
on the suite must necessarily be ‘entatvs 
until it is heard in the context, but © 
sidering the theme and again, the ©” 
poser’s temperament, the music seeme 
surprisingly conservative. 

There would have been no chance 
securing Convent Garden this year for ™% 


(Continued on page 17) 
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BAND AND CHORUS 
HEARD IN CAPITAL 





Pan American Union Gives Latin 
Program—lInterstate Male 
Singers Appear 


W \sHINGTON, Oct. 5.—On Sept. 11 
the l'an American Union presented a 
rogram of Latin American music with 
the Argentine baritone, Mario Martinez 
Silveira, as soloist. The instrumental 
numbers were played by U. S. Marine 
Band, Captain Taylor Branson, con- 
ductor. 

The special feature was the perform- 
ance Of Emilio Murillo’s Capricho 
Colombiano No. 4, dedicated to Frank- 
lin Adams, former counselor of the 
Union, to whom is due a great part of 
the success of these concerts of Latin 
American music. This fourth capricho 
is based on the typical airs of the coun- 
try, Pasillo, Bambuco and Torbellino. 
The varied rhythms are interwoven 
with smooth skill that gives a bewil- 
dering play of color augmented by rich 
instrumentation. 


Silveira Is Soloist 


Mr. Silveira’s numbers were the 
Chilean folk song, Rio, Rio, the Song 
of the Adventurer from Gomez’s opera 
Il Guarani, Julio Osma’s De mi Tierra, 
No. 1 and 2 and Isaurraga’s Voy en 
Camino in which he was sympatheti- 
cally accompanied by George Wilson at 
the piano. Other soloists were Charles 
Owen, xylophonist, and Albert Schoep- 
per, violinist, of the band. Outstand- 
ing works performed by the band were 
Gomez’s Salvador Rosa, Indiana by 
Sambucetti of Uruguay, El Son de la 
Luna by the Costa Rican Jose Quésada, 
the Aymara air La Huerta by Patino 
of Bolivia and Justin Elie’s Merengue 
of Haiti. 


Bornschein Works Show Quality 


The new U. S. Government Audito- 
rium was chosen by the Interstate Male 
Chorus, Clyde Aitchison, director, for 
its long delayed program. Special in- 
terest centred on two works by Franz 
Bornschein, who was present and was 
called upon to acknowledge the en- 
thusiastic reception of his Ships in 
Harbor and In Transit. Both held the 
restless theme of travel, the first a 
musical setting of a poem by Henry 
Mencken, pictured in rich orchestra- 
tion the voyages of ships of different 
nations that ended in period of rest in 
port and the second, with text by Chief 
Commissioner Clyde Aitchison, depict- 
ing the adventures of a wandering 
obo 
_ Mr. Bornschein displayed fertile 
imagination, infusing a picturesque at- 
mosphere into the rich accompaniment 
of the one, and a delicate humor in the 
trials and joys of the hobo’s experiences. 
Both choruses have originality of 
thought and the varied color which 
offers a real opportunity for detailed 
interpretation. The Interstate Male 
Chorus sang both with sensitive under- 
standing. 

ther works were Beethoven’s Wor- 
shin of God in Nature, Purcell’s Pass- 
inz By, the fourteenth century hymn, 
icordi Laetitia, arranged by Deems 
ylor, César Franck’s Chorus of 
nel Drivers from Rebecca and Forest 
rps by Schultz. The soloist was 
Robert Frederick Freund, baritone, who 
gave Mednikoff’s The Hills of Gruzia, 
Curran’s Nocturne, Rasbach’s Mountains 
and Beschnitt’s Dreams with the chorus. 

ALICE EVERSMAN 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink, Playing "Herself," 


ERE’S TO ROMANCE is a song, 

it is also the name of a film, and it 
might well be a toast to Nino Martini, 
who brings that quality as well as some 
very beautiful singing to the picture 
which marks his debut on the screen. 
Here’s to Romance had its premiere in 
New York on Oct. 2, re-opening Radio 
City’s Center Theatre as a motion pic- 
ture house, and bringing together a huge 
and distinguished audience, including 
the slim and handsome tenor himself and 
his personable leading lady, Anita 
Louise. 

So enthusiastic was this audience that 
bursts of applause broke forth after 
every song or aria Mr. Martini sang, a 
demonstration and personal reaction 
rare in movie theatres. They would 
have stopped the show if they could. 

Voice and personality combine to make 
the Metropolitan Opera tenor a distinct 
acquisition to the screen. A lovely, mel- 
low quality, a strict fidelity to pitch, a 
good measure of emotional verve and a 
real sense of dramatic values dis- 
tinguished all of his arias—from Caval- 
leria, Manon, Tosca and Pagliacci. It 
is a screen voice in a thousand and Jesse 
L. Lasky, who made the picture for Fox, 
should be patting himself on the back 
for having given it its first opportunity 
to soar in this medium. 
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eMartimt Scores in Ffts “farst 


Nino Martini 
Sings for His 
Supper — and 
Wins It and-An 
Opéra - Comique 
Hearing in the 
New Picture, 
Here's to Ro- 
mance 





Is Jubilant Over the 
Good Fortune of Her "Pupil," 


Nino 


Lilies for Easter, Springtime in Paris! 


The framework for this out- 
standing musical element is a 
rather frail one, embodying the 
formula which has guided other “oper- 
atic” films (struggling young artist 
reaches the Metropolitan) with but 
a few deviations. As a matter of 
fact, it is going to be a hard job to 
find stories for opera singers from now 
on, that is, if they sing operatic arias 
frequently. The variations in the plot 
are provided by the wire-crossing that 
results from a rich young ‘couple’s 
superficial and personal interest in two 
artistic proteges who proceed to fall in 
love with each other. Needless to say, 
the tangle is straightened out; the rich 
lady (Genevieve Tobin) relinquishes her 
hold on young Nino Donelli; the hus- 
band (Reginald Denny) likewise gives 
up his young dancer (Miss Louise) 
after she has attained some fame, and 
Nino gets his Metropolitan debut and 
his girl too. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
that grand old lady of music, plays her- 
self for a film debut as Nino’s teacher, 
with a human quality, a sense of pathos 
and a delicious comedy that might be 
envied by many of her more experienced 
juniors. There are also short sequences 
of dances by Vicente Escudero and 


Maria Gambarelli. 
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Picture 


Here's to 
Romance, Indeed, Between Nino and the Charming 
Anita Louise 


But Here’s to Romance remains 
primarily Nino Martini’s picture, a film 
of song, gloriously sung, whether it is 
the Vesti la Giubba, Le Réve or the 
lighter songs that mark its progress. 
Alfred E. Green directed and Louis de 
Francesco was the musical director. 





James Levey Takes First Violin Post 
in Hart House Quartet 

James Levey, for twelve years leader 
of the London String Quartet and well 
known as a teacher, will return to the 
concert field as first violin of the Hart 
House Quartet. The group, including 
also Harry Adaskin, violin; Milton 
Blackstone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, 
’cello, will open its tour in Montreal on 
Nov. 4 





Radio City Music Hall Plans Opera 

The Radio City Music Hall will pre- 
sent Mascagni’s opera Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana as a feature of its new season of 
stage entertainment during the week of 
Oct. 24. The opera produced by Leon 
Leonidoff will be given four times daily 
with a stage company of 250 and an 
orchestra of 75 under Erno Rapee. 
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Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess Produced 





Boston Gives Enthusiastic Re- 
ception to “Folk Opera,” 
Though Designation is De- 
scribed As Misnomer—Praise 
for Cast and Conductor Smal- 
lens—Music Clever But Not of 
Intrinsic Value 


BOSTON, OCT. &. 


TH world premiere of Porgy and 
Bess, George Gershwin’s first seri- 
ous excursion into the field of opera, 
took place in the Colonial Theatre on 
the evening of Sept. 30. The work 
is founded on the familiar play of 
Porgy, by DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward, and the libretto upon which Mr. 
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Gershwin built his musical superstruc- 
ture was made by Mr. Heyward him- 
self, thus assuring the audience of a 
congruous quality in the text. Mr. 
Heyward and Ira Gershwin were joint- 
ly responsible for the lyrics, and for 
stage settings the audience had Sergei 
Soudeikine to thank. An orchestra of 
seemingly huge proportions in these 
days of empty theatre pits was conduct- 
ed by Alexander Smallens and the pro- 
duction was directed by Rouben Ma- 
moulian. Each of these gentlemen be- 
ing an expert in his particular line of 
endeavor augured well for the success 
of the opera. 

Porgy and Bess was the initial offer- 
ing this season of the Theatre Guild, 
to which a Boston public at least, owes 
no inconsiderable debt of gratitude for 
the courage it displayed in departing 
from straight drama. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue (and who 
is not?) knew beforehand what type 
of music they might expect. It was 
typically Gershwin, plus pantomime and 
acting. All the little tricks of harmonic 
idiom were again in evidence. In ad- 
dition, however, there were very definite 
indications that the composer recog- 
nized a potent quality in the works of 
his predecessors. Who could listen to 
the cries of the vendors in Act 2, for 
instance, without being reminded of 
Louise? A detail was-the use of the 
piano to introduce the recitatives, some- 
thing to prompt a quick remembrance 
of the use of the harpsichord in operas 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. Mr. 
Gershwin has evidently profited by 
study, yet despite the obvious source 
of many of his entertaining effects, the 
score remains essentially his own. 
More so, in fact, than some of his pre- 
vious works, since he is credited with 
having done the orchestration himself, 
which brings us to one of the serious 
faults of the piece, not of mechanics 
but of esthetics. 


Fault of Over-Emphasis 


The composer of Porgy and Bess too 
frequently resorts to over-emphasis. A 
case in point is the hurricane episode in 
Act 2. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an intense and gripping 
scene, with the chorus and action sup- 
plying all the necessary ingredients for 
a really great Negro drama. Mr. 
Gershwin overplayed his orchestral 
hand and succeeded in being enormous- 
ly noisy. One does not deny that the 
scene is forceful, for the excellent 
chorus saw to that, but it could so easi- 
ly have been made vastly more subtle 
and in turn, more telling. It is this 
quality of over-emphasis throughout the 
piece which so often defeats the pur- 
pose of the composer. When he does 
practice restraint, Mr. Gershwin offers 
us some very effective bits, as for in- 
stance, the Occupational Humoresque. 
a unique and wholly engaging method 
of working up the action of a scene. 
The synchronization of activities in the 
performance under review was a model 
of accuracy, from the, strongly accented 
“down beat” of the woman mixing hoe- 
cake to the syncopated rhythm of the 
woman at the wash tub. As fine a bit 
of stage technique as Boston has seen 
for some time. 


Praise for Production 


Color, both in costumes and set, has been 
skillfully handled and the sets themselves 
are expertly contrived, so that the illusion 
of happy squalor is complete. Grand opera 
could learn much from this production if 
it cared to look in this direction. The 
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Dmitri Mitropoulos to Be Guest Conductor 
with the Boston Symphony 
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term “American folk-opera,’ however, is 
a misnomer. Porgy and Bess lacks in- 
trinsically valuable music. The discrimin- 
ating listener demands more than mere 
rhythmic cleverness. A peculiarity of the 
score is that the Negroes sing their lines 
throughout, whereas the parts for' Whites 
are spoken. 

The Negro cast is excellent, the acting 
spontaneous and unstilted, the voices good. 
Todd Duncan as Porgy, Anne Wiggins 
Brown as Bess, Abbie Mitchell as Clara, 
Ruby Elzy as Serena, Warren Coleman 
as Crown and John W. Bubbles as Sportin’ 
Life made much of their roles. 

Although one does not readily accept 
the spoken word in an “opera,” one con- 
cedes Messers Campbell, Woolf, McEvilly 
and Carleton success in the few roles call- 
ing for white men. In all, there are over 
seventy persons in the cast. Alexander 
Smallens, whose experience included the 
directing of Negro principals last season 
when he conducted Four Saints in Three 
Acts was accorded a just ovation, and 
while Porgy and Bess is by no means a 
great work, it has called forth tremendous 
enthusiasm from its Boston audiences. 
New York performances were scheduled to 
follow, beginning Oct. 10. 

Grace May StuTsMAN 





Salzburg Festival 
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(Continued from page 8) 


conductor, Josef Messner, were heard the 
small Mass in C of Beethoven, the Coro- 
nation Mass of Mozart, the Actus tragicus 
of Bach, a cappella music from Bach to 
Reger, and, as always, the Requiem of Mo- 
zart. Among modern compositions was the 
Missa Salzburgensis, by Vittorio Gnecchi, 
which made the same strong impression 
as two years ago. In one of the concerts 
Eidé Noréna sang sacred songs by Hugo 
Wolf with organ accompaniment and other 
songs beginning with the pre-classic period. 
Her voice and the musicianship of her in- 
terpretation were much admired. 

In addition to the traditional great Mass 
in C Minor by Mozart, performed every 
year in St. Peter’s church under the direc- 
tion of Bernhard Paumgartner, the director 
of the Mozarteum, there was another con- 
cert this year under the same direction in 
the same church offering less well known 
fragments of sacred music by Mozart. 

Serenades, conducted by Paumgartner, and 
a concert by the Rosé Quartet were wel- 
comed as usual. This year, and in the of- 
ficial sequence of events, was the perform- 
ance of Bach’s Art of the Fugue for two 
pianos, arranged by Dr. Erich Schwebsch 
in Stuttgart, who also delivered the intro- 
ductory lecture. The performers were the 
brothers Scholz, fine Salzburg pianists. 

Among unofficial performances only a 
few may be mentioned here. A warning 
should be voiced against burdening the 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
TO PLAY NEW WORKS 


Koussevitzky to Introduce Sym. 
phonies by Roussel, Vaughan 
Williams and Others 


Boston, Oct. 5.—On Oct. 11-12, the 
Boston Symphony will give its first 
pair of concerts in the regular Friday- 
Saturday series when Dr. Koussevitzky 
will lead the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony and the Brahms Fourth. 

Dr. Koussevitzky this year enters yp- 
on his twelfth season as conductor of 
the orchestra, and reports from Sym- 
phony Hall indicate that this will be 
one of the most successful seasons jn 
several years. Especial interest is at- 
tached to this performance of the Sibe. 
lius symphony, since Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
great success with it recently in Fin- 
land during the Sibelius Festival jn 
Helsingfors. 

Although the complete list of novel- 
ties which Dr. Koussevitzky intends to 
introduce is not yet made up, he has 
definitely decided to perform a new sym- 
phony by Vaughan Williams which had 
its first hearing in London last spring 
and a new symphony by Albert Roussel 
which has as yet, been unheard any- 
where. Each of these works will have 
its American premiere, with possibly a 
world premiere accorded the Roussel 
symphony. A great many works by 
American composers have been sub- 
mitted to Dr. Koussevitzky for consid- 
eration. Which of these he will play 
is a matter of selection, and at the time 
this article was written, no definite de- 
cision had been made. 

Boston will have a special program in 
memory of the late Charles Martin 
Loeffler, the program to include, prob- 
ably, The Canticle to the Sun and A 
Pagan Poem. 

The Bach St. Matthew Passion is to 
be given in the spring of 1936, for 
which the chorus will no doubt be re- 
cruited from the ranks of the Bach 
Cantata Club and the Cecilia Society. 
G. M. S. 
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Salzburg audiences, who are fully occupied 
with performances arranged by the festival 
administration, with too many _ offerings 
outside the official program. Frequently 
such concerts turn out to the disadvantage 
of the performer. 


Several Unofficial Performances 


Some of these events were a concert by 
the singer, Daisy Kurz-Halban, daughter 
of Selma Kurz; a concert of contemporary 
English songs given by Rose Walter of 
London; and an evening of violin music 
by Philip Frank of New York who re 
vealed himself a true artist of surprising 
assurance. Alice Ehlers, the well known 
cembalist, gave a recital of excellent taste 
displaying supreme mastery of pre-classic 
literature, with Carmen Studer-Weingart- 
ner, wife of the opera director, conducting 
the accompanying orchestra. Finally, Ma- 
rian Anderson, who not only was heard in 
a public recital but also in a private ap 
pearance arranged by Mrs. Moulton, who 
had as guest the archbishop of Salzburg, 
many leading personalities of Salzburg 
society and prominent visitors to the festr 
val, including Messrs. Toscanini, \Valter 
and Kleiber. Toscanini, indeed, frequently 
attended concerts other than his ow! 

The festival management already is con 
sidering large projects for next season. One 
hears of a Figaro (with Italian text) oF 4 
Magic Flute under Toscanini, of a charac- 
teristic Verdi performance, and many other 
things. It is to be hoped that these will be 
prepared with the same thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness which made this season 4 
success, 
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THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 


Dr. JosEF HorMann, Director 


FACULTY FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1935-36 


Piano 
JOSEF HOFMANN, MUS. D. 
DAVID SAPERTON 
ISABELLE VENGEROVA 


Voice 
EMILIO de GOGORZA 
HARRIET van EMDEN 


Organ 
ALEXANDER McCURDY, JR. 


Violoncello 
FELIX SALMOND 


Viola 
DR. LOUIS BAILLY 
MAX ARONOFF 


Chamber Music 
DR. LOUIS BAILI.Y 


Orchestra 
FRITZ REINER, CONDUCTOR 
ALEXANDER HILSBERG, Strincs 
ANTON TORELLO, Dovuste Bass 
WILLIAM KINCAID, Frute 
ROBERT McGINNIS, Crariner 
MARCEL TABUTEAU, Oxzog 
FERDINAND del NEGRO, Bassoon 


Conducting 
FRITZ REINER 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY, ASSISTANT 


Operatic Acting 
WILHELM von WYMETAL, JR. 


Harmony and Counterpoint 
(Elementary) 
ANNE-MARIE SOFFRAY 


Piano 

Grade B 
NADIA REISENBERG . 
MARTHA HALBWACHS MASSENA 


Languages and Diction 
MARY WESNER, A.B., ENcLIsH AND LATIN 
RENE DAUDON, Frencu 
MARY SHUMWAY, Ph.D., German 
MARTHA TURK, German 


Vocal Repertoire 
MAX PONS 

SYLVAN LEVIN 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY 


PLACIDO de MONTOLIU, IratiaAn AND SPANISH 


PHILADELPHIA 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 


Violin 
EEREM ZIMBALIST 
LEA LUBOSHUTZ 
ALEXANDER HILSBERG 


Harp 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


Accompanying and 


Two-Piano Literature 
HARRY KAUFMAN 


Woodwind Ensemble 


MARCEL TABUTEAU 


MARCEL TABUTEAU, Winps 
ANTON HORNER, Horn 

SAUL CASTON, TruMPet 
CHARLES GERHARD, TromMsBone 
PHILIP DONATELLI, Tusa 
OSCAR SCHWAR, Percussion 


Com position 
ROSARIO SCALERO 


Solfége 


RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE 


JOSEPH LEVINE 
WILLIAM HARMS 


Stage Deportment 
PLACIDO de MONTOLIU 


Academic Tutors 
MARY SHUMWAY, Ph.D. 
MARY WESNER, A.B. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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DELIUS RECALLED AS VIRGINIA TOWN MUSIC TEACHER 





Forgotten Interlude in Early Career 
Disclosed by Old Resident of Danville 


DANVILLE, VA., Oct. 1. 


obscure chapter in the life of 

Frederick Delius, the noted Eng- 
lish composer who died in France last 
year and was buried at Limpsfield in 
Surrey. Delius spent eight months of 
his life in this Virgina town, though 
this is surprising news to all but one or 
two, it would seem, of its old time resi- 
dents. The exception is Mrs. Belle Mc- 
Gehee Phifer, widow of Professor Phi- 
fer, a music teacher. Now 85 years of 
age, she lives in retirement with her 
son, R. S. Phifer, Jr., at Burleigh, the 
old McGehee homestead, a few miles 
from here. 

The facts about Delius’s sojourn here 
were disclosed as the result of a re- 
quest recently received from Mrs. 
Clare Allan-Black, a sister of Delius, 
who is preparing his biography. She 
had heard her brother speak of an inter- 
lude in his life at Danville and she 
wrote to the principal of the high school 
here asking him to supply any available 
information. 

Astonishment was awakened in Dan- 
ville by this request. In some vague 
references to Dansville, S. C., as a point 
of contact by Delius and Philip Hesel- 
tine in the latter’s work on the compos- 
er published in 1924 was mention of 
time spent in Virginia. This was the 
first available clew. The inquiries made 
in Danville were at first discouraging. 
A score of older people with some cul- 
tural background were questioned and 
none had any recollection of Frederick 
Delius. 


Then it was suggested that the widow 
of a music teacher who for many years 
resided in Danville might shed some 
light on the question. Mrs. Phifer was 
found at the old McGehee home, a place 
more than a hundred years old and 
noted for the many heirlooms it con- 
tains. Mrs. Phifer remembered Delius 
very well and showed a photograph of 
him taken in Danville and given to 
Professor Phifer; also a program 


i IGHT has at last been shed on an 
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with “Mr. Fritz Delius” listed as the 
performer of a movement from the 
Mendelssohn concerto. 

“Fritz Delius,” she said, “came to 
Danville by accident and for nearly a 
year he spent most of his time with us 
teaching piano, violin and harmony at 
the old Roanoke Female Institute (now 
a hotel). We were all very fond of 
him because he was modest and had 
charming manners. My husband was 
greatly interested in him and saw that 
he had unusual gifts.” 
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cured for him not only a teaching posi- 
tion in the girls’ college but also some 
private pupils. Delius in addition 
taught French and German in some 
Danville families. 

“He used to come to our musical eve- 
nings,” Mrs. Phifer said, in recalling 
events of half a century ago. “Dan- 
ville people who enjoyed good music 
came to our house and Fritz and my 
husband played together. I remember 
long arguments which they ‘had about 
points of composition and how inter- 
ested my husband was in the young 
man’s unusual theories of harmonic 
progressions. He used to say that 
Delius was a real artist; that the themes 
‘ran in his head’ and that when they 
were reduced to paper they made severe 
technical demands on the executant.” 





The Old Roanoke Female Institute, Now a Hotel, Where Delius Taught While in Danville 


Delius had been sent to America 
from England by his father hoping that 
his strong inclination towards music 
would give way to other interests in a 
more practical new world. The elder 
Delius bought an orange grove at Sol- 
ano Grove in Florida and the son re- 
mained on it as overseer. But when 


the work palled on him he gave it up 
and started North with his violin. He 
arrived in Danville, according to Mrs. 
Phifer, with nothing but his violin. The 
young stranger sought out Professor 
Phifer who, on hearing him play, pro- 
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There is reason to doubt that the 
man who later was to become a world 
celebrity was happy in Danville. He 
felt keenly the reluctance of his father 
to permit him to enter a musical career. 
Professor Phifer, it is said, was a 
factor in bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. He wrote to the elder Delius in 
his son’s behalf and shortly afterward 
“Fritz” left Danville, bound for Leipzig 
where he continued his studies in 
earnest. 


Twelve years later, Delius returned 
to Danville, according to Mrs. Phifer, 
and spent a few weeks here, during 
which time he gave a recital. At that 
time Delius was not famous but his 
works were beginning to attract notice 
in a limited circle in England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phifer heard from him 
during latter years and noted with sor- 
row his decline in health and the ap- 
proach of blindness. Mr. Phifer lived 
to know that his former protege had 
won to fame. It is now believed that 
parts of Delius’s Appalachia, an orches- 
tral work which betrays a distinct 
Southern influence, were composed in 
Danville. This may be true also of his 
Songs at Sunset. which have in them a 
strain of the South. 


GERARD TETLEY 
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Mrs. Belle McGehee Phifer, Who Recalls 
Delius as a Virginia Music Teacher 


ANOTHER BRUCKNER FETE 


Success of Recent Festival Prompts 
Repetition in 1936 

Vienna, Oct. 1—The success of the 
recent Bruckner Festival at Linz has 
prompted officials to repeat the festival 
in 1936. 

Next year’s program, already decided 
upon in outline, will include a serenade 
in the courtyard of the Landhaus, u- 
der Prof. Kehldorfer, the F Minor Mass 
in the Church of St. Florian, an after- 
noon concert in the court of the Abbey 
under Musical Director Trittinger, and 
performances of the Fifth and Eighth 
symphonies and Mozart’s Linz Sym 
phony under Bruno Walter. The Vi 
enna Philharmonic has been engaged 
for the occasion. 
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George A. Leighton Joins 
"Musical America's" Staff 


Of City Correspondents 





George A. Leighton, Cincinnati Music Critic 
and Educator 


George A. Leighton, music and drama 
editor and critic of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer and for many years associated 
professionally with the musical life of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed Cin- 
cimnati correspondent for MusICAL 
America, succeeding Burnett C. Tut- 
hill. 

Mr. Leighton is a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, and for 
a number of years has been a member 
of its faculty. He is now director of 
education there. He is also a composer, 
pianist and organist, and has written a 
harmony text. 


BALLET RUSSE TO OPEN 
SEASON IN METROPOLITAN 








Hundred Dancers to Give Eighteen 
Productions During Twelve 
Day Engagement 

One hundred dancers and technicians, 
members of Colonel W. de Basil’s Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, arrived here on 
Oct. 4 to begin rehearsals for their 
twelve day engagement at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, to begin on Oct. 
¥ with Shéhérazade, The Three Cor- 
nered Hat and Aurora’s Wedding. 

Eighteen of the company’s twenty-five 
productions will be performed. Seven 
ot the ballets are creations of Massine, 
who is the principal dancer, maitre de 
ballet and chief choreographer. Three 
of these will be given for the first time 
here: The Midnight Sun, based on Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s The Snow Maiden; 
Choreartium, a drama_ visualizing 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and The 
Good Humored Ladies with music by 
Scarlatti. 

Other creations in the repertoire are 
Thamir, Spectre de la Rose, with 
origin:| decor and costumes by Leon 
Bakst. and A Hundred Kisses, the work 
of Bronislava Nijinska, sister of Nijin- 


sky. This will be the first appearance at 
the \'-tropolitan of a ballet troop since 
eight n year’s ago when Diaghileff 
drought his troupe here for a four-week 
season under the auspices of the Metro- 


polit 





{raining Orchestra Resumes 
Cricaco, Oct. 5—The Civic Orches- 


tra Chicago’s training school for 
youns players, organized sixteen years 
ago by the Civic Music Association in 
Co-operation with the Orchestral Asso- 


ciation, began its season early in Octo- 
ber. The orchestra is again under the 
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direction of Eric de Lamarter, associate 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the latter 
body, supervises all musical activities of 
the Civic Orchestra. M. M. 


SUMMER CONCERTS 
CLOSE IN CHICAGO 


National Community Concert 
League Established — 
Societies Active 


Cuicaco, Oct. 5.—The series of sum- 
mer band and orchestral concerts held in 
Grant Park ended on Sept. 4 with a 
program given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, the Woman’s Symphony and the 
Opera Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock. Thousands were in attendance 
to hear 225 instrumentalists in Wag- 
ner’s Rienzi Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, the overture, Nico- 
lai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor, Gou- 
nod’s Adagio Pathétique, Liszt’s Les 
Préludes, the Ride of the Valkyries, and 
the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. It is estimated that close to two 
million attended the concerts during the 
ten week season, which was organized 
by the Federation of Musicians, James 
C. Petrillo, president, and sponsored by 
it and the South Park Board System. 

The National League of Community 
Concerts, Walter L. Larsen, managing 
director, an organization formed in 
Green Bay, Wis., one year ago to pro- 
mote concert series in the various com- 
munities, recently established headquar- 
ters in this city with offices in the 
Straus building. The bureau has exclus- 
ive management of many artists, includ- 
ing Marjorie Livingston and Lucille 
Mesusel, sopranos; Ennio Bolognini, 
’cellist; Mischa Mischakoff, violinist; 
George Neldidoff, baritone; Doris 
Wittich, pianist; William Miller, ten- 
or; Evelyn Levin Davis, violinist, and 
George Dasch, conductor, and his 
chamber orchestra of twelve. 

The League opened its season in Es- 
canaba, Mich., on Sept. 30 with Mr. 
Dasch and the chamber orchestra, and 
Miss Livingston as soloist. 








Recitals and Musicales Planned 


The American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago, Inc., was to have presented Flor- 
ence Carlton, Frida Draper, Ned Pot- 
ter and Paul Pence with Richard Gaw 
at the piano in excerpts from the opera 
Joan of Arc, on Oct. 9 at the Drake 
Hotel. Modern dances were to be in- 
terpreted by Olga Valentine and Ray- 
mond Byhring. 

The Joseffer String Quartet will give 
the first of a series of eight chamber 
musicales on Oct. 27 in Music Hall, 
Fine Arts building. The quartet in- 
cludes Anna Thelma Joseffer and Paul 
Kahn, violins; Albert Belsan, viola, and 
Goffredo Mazzari, ’cello. 

Arthur Becker, organist, played the 
opening program at the dedication of 
the new organ in St. Timothy’s Church 
on Sept. 8 and on Sept. 15 gave an 
organ recital in St. Nicholas’s church, 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Becker will be heard 
in recital in Kimball Hall in January. 

A symphony orchestra, as well as a 
choral organization and band is being 
formed by members of the Illinois Club 
for Catholic Women. The choral body 
will be led by William Davies, formerly 
assistant to the late Daniel Protheroe. 
Soloists for radio and concert work will 
be chosen from the choral group. The 
symphony is being organized by Clara 
Ahern. 

Marcie A. McLeop 
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Announces 1935-1936 Season 








THIRTY CONCERTS IN WASHINGTON 





SIX CONCERTS IN BALTIMORE 
FOUR CONCERTS IN RICHMOND 








Three Concert Tours 





Early in December 


Ottawa, Canada 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hartford, Conn. 
(In symphony series with Boston and Philadelphia Orchestras.) 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Limited number of other engagements in this territory 
can be accepted 


Second Week in November 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Two other dates in Southern territory can be accepted 
for November 


Early in April 
Columbia, S. C. (for two-day Music Festival). 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Orchestra available for other Music Festivals and Concert 
engagements in the South in early April 


* 
For dates, terms and other information regarding the 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Apply to C. C. CAPPEL, Manager, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Future of the Salzburg Festival 


EVER before has the Salzburg Festival, 
N which opened this year on July 27 with 
Tristan und Isolde and closed on Sept. 1 with 
a concert by the Rosé Quartet of Vienna, proved 
so successful and brilliant a series of events. 
Tourists from almost every country in the world 
crowded there to hear opera, concerts and dra- 
matic performances. 

Noteworthy in the long list of offerings were 
the gala opera performances and symphonic con- 
certs under the batons of Arturo Toscanini and 
Bruno Walter, Weingartner, and other able but 
less famous conductors. In the operas noted 
singers from the Metropolitan, the Vienna Opera 
and other continental organizations appeared. 
Everything was done to make the performances 
artistically valid; they proved to be no less than 
outstanding. The Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, one of the great orchestras of our time, 
collaborated in all these undertakings, giving evi- 
dence of its superlative qualities. 

In the London Times in mid-August there ap- 
peared a stimulating article on the Salzburg Festi- 
val, which pointed not only to its achievement in 
this and preceding summers, but more important- 
ly, we think, to Salzburg’s future. It stressed in 
the first place the need of having a second or- 
chestra, not second in quality necessarily, but in 
the sense of an assisting body, to relieve the 
Vienna Philharmonic players of some of their 
arduous work. For they have done all the or- 
chestral playing and have been greatly over- 
worked. 

The English writer believes that new works 
must be given at Salzburg, if it wishes to dis- 
charge its obligation to the annual pilgrims to its 
shrine. And in this we heartily concur. Let the 
English writer speak : 
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“Obviously the danger threatening the Salzburg 
festival is stagnation. That is the danger attendant 
on popular success. (On the dramatic side Rein- 
hardt’s production of Faust and Jedermann [Every- 
man] seem to have taken permanent possession of 
the stage.) Mozart is the festival’s raison d’étre, and 
three or four Mozart operas will no doubt be given 
annually. This year Beethoven’s Fidelio has had the 
advantage of restudy under Signor Toscanini and 
he has brought Verdi’s Falstaff into the scheme and 
shown it to be a masterpiece to a certain number of 
his audience. Wagner on the whole is unsuited to the 
Salzburg stage, and is probably best left to Munich or 
to Bayreuth. Outside those names the number of 
acknowledged masterpieces of opera is limited. 
Sooner or later the authorities must embark on a 
bolder policy, including revivals of less famous 
works and the production of some new ones. Strauss 
cannot for long be the only living composer to hold 
the stage of the Festspielhaus. One would like to 
see Salzburg doing something to break down that 
hard and fast barrier between the classic and the 
modern.” 


That puts the subject before us clearly and ad- 
mirably. The article then goes on to recall that 
it was at Salzburg after the war that the young 
composers of many lands met and formed the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music and 
gave a festival there, followed each summer by 
a festival of new music in some European music 
centre. That in its twelve years of activity it has 
been able to present only a few first-rate works 
is no criticism of its efforts. The London Times 
writer would like to see the best works produced 
at meetings of the International Society included 
in the scheme of the Salzburg Festival. The 
International Society’s activities at present appeal, 
no doubt, to too limited a public, that small circle 
appropriately called “modern-minded musicians,” 
and, we might add, music lovers. “But, if it were 
understood,” we read, “that a new work of dis- 
tinction brought forward at one of the Inter- 
national Festivals could be considered as a candi- 
date for a subsequent Salzburg Festival both in- 
stitutions would be benefited. The one would 
acquire a more practical character; the other 
would get the transfusion of young blood which 
will be its need in the near future.” 


Salzburg is the ideal meeting place today for 
artists and art-lovers. There, truly, what this 
English writer calls “an artistic fellowship” can 
be created. But this can only be “if political and 
personal considerations be put aside, and artistic 
merit, alike in the compositions chosen and the 
executants engaged, be made the one passport to 
the stage of the Festspielhaus and the platform of 
the Mozarteum.” 
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Willi Reith ¥ 
Erich Kisiber amd Nhs. KMleiker Enjay the Sunshine of a 
Salzburg Atfterncon 


Gershwim—Tlhinteem years ago, George Gershwin 
made @ lbet tihatt lhe woulll) have a grand opera pro- 
duced withm tem years, Althougt he has lost the 
bet his qpera, Pongy and! Bess, has now been pro- 
duced. 

Varmi-Miarcoux—Tlie order of Commander of the 
Crown of [italy las recently been bestowed upon the 
French banttiom, Wanmi~Marcoux. 

Cortot—Wihile im tie neighborhood of his native 
town of Nyon im Switzerland), the eminent pianist, 
Altred Cortot, mad 2 trip there and gave a recital 
before 2 crowdied and! enthusiastic audience. 

Pitener—A coment for “cello has recently been 
completed iby Hams Piitzmer:. Its initial performance: 
will be giwen im ore of the larger European music 
centres Gunme tie coming winter by the ‘cellist 
Cassada. 

Mayr—Om account of illness: and a serious oper 
tion, Richard Mayr, ass of the Vienna State Opera 
has requested the management to release him from 
his Contract ami tm consent to his retirement on? 
pension. Wir. Way? was: 2 member of the Metropolita 
Opera from 1927 tm 19S), 

Kresler—Fimiing tat he did not himself know al 
the Titerany tressunes: included im his library, Frit 
Kresler ies sent this entire collection of books anl 
manusongpits 4 Lomdiom for complete cataloguing. The 
library is suiil tm be am unusually fine one and 10 
include mmamy rare volumes, 

Mealchiern—Om his returm from a holiday in his 
native Denmark, Lanritz Melchior, Wagnerian tenet 
of the Metrapailitum, declared he had dropped twenty 
one pounds lhantimg oar om his estate. “I only hop 
he ‘has lost itt penmanentiiy!’” his wife said. “I have 
noticed tft att the beginning of the season all th 
artists Ihave sunth fine figures,” 

Beecham—At tite disse of a concert which he cor 
ducted im tthe mewihy reconstructed) Dome in Brightot 
England, Sir Thomas: Beecham astonished the aud: 
ence iby mmaiking 2 speecih im which he pointed out th 
undesirable fkattunes: of te building. “I congratulat 
you on this umgnificent structure,” he is quoted # 
saying, “I hope it willl be some use to you. It is ™ 
earthhy ase t> ome.” 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In MusicaL America for October, 1915 


Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree Holding a Consultation Twenty Years 
Ago. Two Years Previously They Had Produced Together Richard Strauss's Ariadne auf 
Naxos in Its Original Form with Sir Herbert in the Leading Dramatic Role 


What Price Opera? 

One of the stockholders in the Metro- 
politan Opera Real Estate Company is 
said to have estimated the value of his 
parterre box at $200,000. 

1915 
What Was Left 

The Ohio State Film Censor Board 
has ordered cut from Geraldine Farrar’s 
Carmen film, all love scenes showing 
embraces between males and females, 
has barred Miss Farrar from smoking 
and cut out the scene where Carmen’s 
soldier sweetheart kills her. 

1915 
Did It Sound Any Better? 

Felix von Weingartner will conduct 
the first Munich performance of 
Strauss’s Alpine Symphony. 

1915 


Seventeen Years After 
After this war, there will be little mu- 
sical or otherwise artistic enterprise 
noticeable in Germany for some years to 
come. 
1915 
That Which We Call a Rose— 
Musicians are prone to “foreignate” 
their names. Frank Nash and Allan 
Foley became Franco Novaro and 
Signor Foli, respectively. Mons. Tro- 
tere was, otherwise, Trotter, and Ivan 
Caryll, the well-known composer of light 
Operas, was known to his father and 
mother, prosaically enough, as Felix 
Tilkins. 
1915 
We’re Not Used to It Yet 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
tokowski, conductor, announces as the 
feature of its sixteenth season, three per- 
formances of the Mahler Eighth Sym- 
phony, the first in America, with orches- 
‘ral and choral forces of over 1,000. 


Effected But Not Affected 
(Headline) Interior Changes Effected 
by Metropolitan During Summer. New 
Electric Wiring and Boiler System In- 
stalled. Difficult Task for Box-Office 
Men. 


1915 


Hit 





(Continued from page 7) 

by a Wireless Council composed of fifteen 
members, chosen as follows: chairman and 
vice-chairman appointed by Minister of 
Public Works, one member by the Minis- 
ter of Education, two by the press, four by 
the Parliament, and six by accredited as- 
sociations of listeners. Revenue is derived 
from a tax levied on all radio sets. 

I was accorded the privilege of an inter- 
view with Kammersanger Emil Holm, the 
Grand Old Man of Danish broadcasting, 
whose official position is that of Director 
of Programs. It was through his per- 
sistent efforts during the past fifteen years 
that the Danish Radio Orchestra, the finest 
in the country, was built up and brought to 
its present high standard. Director Holm 
laughed as he recalled the extremely hum- 
ble beginnings of the radio orchestra. 


“Began with Three Musicians” 


“TI began with three musicians,” he said. 
“Now the Radio Orchestra numbers ninety 
musicians, and on special occasions this 
is increased to a hundred. Then there is 
the Radio Chorus, which also has ninety 
members. During the season we give 
twenty-five popular concerts, which take 
place on Sundays, and twenty-five classical 
concerts, on Thursdays. During the sum- 
mer we give fifteen popular concerts. In 
addition there are many studio concerts on 
a smaller scale. The popular concerts are 
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British Views of Music Appreciation 








LONDON, Oct. 1. 
O NE of the sectional meetings of the 
British Association, which exists 
primarily for the advancement of 
sciences, was devoted to the learning 
and teaching of appreciation of the arts, 
including music. Surely that is a sign 
of the times. 

The British Association met at Nor- 
wich this year from Sept. 4 to ll. lif 
one had heard the papers read by Prof. 
Shera of Sheffield University and by 
Herbert Wiseman, director of musical 
education in Edinburgh, he would have 
realized that Appreciation has also be- 
come a kind of science and is now fully 
entitled to a capital A. 

Since I was invited to speak at that 
meeting, I may perhaps be allowed to 
reconsider the subject very briefly in 
this article. I am one of those who fear 
that the idea of Appreciation is being 
over-worked. It can so easily become 
stereotyped and common-place. We are 
in danger of sanctifying mere knowl- 
edge, a fatal habit of mind. The habit, 
of course, has been encouraged every- 
where by the advent of mechanized 
music. As a result, numbers of people 
are now subscribing to the heresy that 
to know all (and that seems a compara- 
tively simple accomplishment) is to 
understand all. They forget that it is 
given to very few men to impart real 
understanding to their fellows. And 
music presents its own special prob- 
lems. It is at once the easiest and the 
most difficult of the arts to understand ; 
and between those who find it easy and 
those who find it difficult, a great gulf 
is fixed. 

Architecture, painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, these can more or less be ex- 
plained by an understanding person; 
but music is transient and non- 
material. It is the only art of which the 
material is no material at all. How 
shall we explain it? We may resort to 
scientific calculation, or to terms of 
emotional impulse, or to poetic simile, 
but meanwhile the thing itself has van- 
ished into thin air. 


Htnnanit ACCC CECCELC CS 


Denmark Today 





Hun 


conducted by two Danish conductors, Emil 
Reesen and Launy Grondahl. The classical 
concerts are conducted by three foreign 
conductors, Nikolai Malko of Leningrad; 
Egisto Tango, of the Royal Theatre, and 
Dr. Fritz Busch. 


“This year Prof. Malko will conduct 
performances of Handel’s Messiah and of 
Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, of which the text 
is by the Danish poet J. P. Jacobsen. Both 
these works will be given for the first time 
over the radio in Denmark. The Requiem 
of Brahms and Bach’s Matthew Passion 
will be given under the baton of Dr. Busch. 
Mr. Tango will conduct a performance of 
Mozart’s Requiem. Carl Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony will be conducted by Dr. Busch. 


“The soloists who have been engaged to 
appear at the Thursday concerts include 
‘rna Berger, Karin Branzell, Adolf Busch, 
Gaspar Cassadé, Frieda Dierolf, Annie 
Fischer, Alexander Kipnis, Poldi Mildner, 
Georg Kuhlenkampf, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Elizabeth Schumann, Ina Souez.” 

Thus it will be seen that musical activity 
in Denmark lacks neither variety, nor com- 
prehensiveness, nor quality. In conclusion, 
I should like to say that I am indebted to 
the following persons for information kind- 
ly supplied by them: Mr. Kai Flor, music 
critic of the Berlingske Tidende, Mr. Rolf 
Buch, music critic of the B. T., and Mr. 
Harald J. Rud, Press Secretary of the 
Danish State broadcasting service. 


Radio has created the lazy listener. 
That type thrives on Appreciation. It 
gives him a short-cut to culture, he 
thinks. He forgets that the ultimate 
value of a work of music to him de- 
pends upon the quality of attention 
he gives when it is performed. He 
thinks that all music can be judged by 
the simple criterion: -does it sound 
good? That criterion leaves wholly out 
of consideration a most important fac- 
tor, namely, the fitness of the receiving 
apparatus which includes not only the 
man’s ear but the man’s mind as well. 
Not until mind and ear are harmoniously 
engaged can there be said to be real 
appreciation. BasIL MAINE 





The London Proms 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Proms, for Col. de Basil’s season of Ballets 
Russes has been drawing large audiences 
of a cosmopolitan order to that house. His 
policy has been to husband his resources 
very carefully, drawing upon the extensive 
repertoire gradually and with an eye upon 
the box-office. Not until Aug. 2, for in- 
stance, did he introduce into the bill the 
most discussed ballet of recent years, 
Massine’s choreographic version of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, Choreartium. 

Discussion is likely to continue as to the 
precedent this ballet has set. It is not a 
question of holding the opinion that 
Brahms’s Fourth is a sacred work which 
ought not to be touched by an inventor 
of dances; but rather believing that this 
particular symphony is essentially of an 
abstract nature and therefore does not ad- 
mit of any kind of interpretation through 
any other medium. An inventor of genius, 
which Massine certainly is, can bring about 
some striking and convincing parallels be- 
tween music and movement. One, for ex- 
ample, is the movement which accompanies 
the very first subject of the symphony; 
wonderfully danced by Toumanova and 
David Lichine. But the fact remains that 
the Brahms lover, for whom the Fourth 
Symphony is an entry into a given world 
of thought, is required to enter into a world 
of quite another order when he hears the 
music in conjunction with the ballet. In 
brief, Choreartium as a dance invention is 
the greatest of Massine’s achievements; 
but its appeal is for those, and admittedly 
they are many, who are constitutionally 
unable to take Brahms too seriously. 

Les Cents Baisers is one of the recent 
additions to the repertoire. It is a slight 
but elegant creation bearing the unmistak- 
able impress of La Nijinska’s style and giv- 
ing delightful opportunities to Riabonchin- 
ska (or Baronova) and Lichine. As for 
the music by D’Erlanger, it is, in the 
strictly material sense, rich. 
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TECHNIC 


For developing an early 
Foundation in Piano Playing 
BY 


HANS BARTH 


Sixteen branches of Technic arranged in 50 
lessons each consisting of four exercises 
including rhythmic variations. 
_ The sixteen branches of technic out- 
lined in this book and found in piano 
compositions, were selected for the student 
who has acquired the elementary knowl- 
edge of recognizing notes, and the differ- 
ent values of notes and rests. A talented 
student may start technical development 
as given in this book, as early as the tenth 
lesson. 

The teacher may re-assign any one, two, 
or the entire set of four exercises for 
further development. 


Price, $1.00 


Obtainable also thru the agency of 
your regular dealer. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Varied Attractions on Hurok Lists 


HE first in the schedule of music 
and dance attractions to be present- 
ed this season under the banner of S. 
Hurok was to be the Ballet Russe, open- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Oct. 9. The Moscow Cathedral 





S. Hurok in Paris with Marian Anderson, No- 

ted Colored Contralto (Left), and Ginette 

Neveu, Violinist, Who Will Make Her Amer- 
ican Debut in 1936 


Choir, under Nicholas Afonsky, will 
open a tour in Fall River, Mass., with 
Kapiton Zaporoshetz as soloist. 

The first New York appearance since 
1932 of Marian Anderson, American 
colored contralto, will occur on Dec. 30 
in the Town Hall. Trudi Schoop and 


operas. 











DONG eich is ices cetanad O let me perish! 
Bartered Bride........ Now in joy or sorrow 
Bella Molinara...Why is my heart so heavy? 
Bohemian Girl......... I dreamt that I dwelt 
SED PEN 6.0.56.0.0% seeueee Marina’s Song 
EEE. AS OAEGAERKEOS O64 00 eRES Habanera 
Cavalleria Rusticana............ Lola’s song 

" 7  (nkhe en eb ekaaee Siciliana 


Dido and Aeneas...When I am laid in earth 


MG Ei acsdcetveccses Call me “thine own” 
pe ee Furtive tear, A 
Eugene Onegin............. Yes, I love you 
er Lovely flowers, I pray 

pelle CSOT CT ECT Te When joyous thoughts 
Fra Diavolo......... On yonder reclining 


Freischutz..Softly sighs the voice of evening 
GK cb René ns o0e abd sees For the glory 


Hansel and Gretel........... Evening prayer 
a ” i neesesbhe Little man, The 
EY GAGs chdscccdcceseeenie Berceuse 
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arcourt, Brace and Company Announce 


Lyric Songs from Grand Operas 


Edited by AvBEert E. WIER 


Grand operas contain many arias conceived along ballad lines—the melodic 
ideas expressed so simply that highly developed technique is not essential for 
sympathetic performance. 
here are all of this character, presented in keys 
within the average voice range, and covering the 
entire field of operatic composition. To these have 
been added a group of songs—exquisite in lyric 
and melody — by pre-classic composers. 
English translations of the text are printed first 
throughout, with the original lyric beneath except 
where arias are taken from English or Russian 
Each song is preceded by an interesting 
critical note containing comment of historical or 
critical character. 


OPERA AND SONG INDEX 





160 Pages—Price $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


her Comic Ballet will make their Ameri- 
can debut in New York on Dec. 20. 
The fourth American tour of the Wien- 
er Sangerknaben will open in San Fran- 
cisco on Jan. 5. Following his appear- 
ance as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in February, the 
young Russian pianist, Rudolf Serkin, 
will begin a national tour. 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, will 
begin his tour in Newark on Jan. 29. 
The Kolisch Quartet will give the first 
of a series of three recitals in the Town 
Hall, New York, on Jan. 8. Raphael, 
concertina virtuoso, will make his first 
appearance in Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 
20 


Artists to appear under the Hurok 
management in 1936-37 include Sarah 
Osnath-Halevy, diseuse; Ginette Neveu, 
violinist, and the Dana Ensemble, vocal 
quintet. 





Anne Snodgrass To Marry Alexander 
Cloudsley 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 5.—The engage- 
ment has been announced of Anne Lou- 
ise Snodgrass to Alexander Glenday 
Cloudsley. Miss Snodgrass is the 
daughter of Louise Snodgrass, compos- 
er, and Larned I. Snodgrass of this city, 
and has recently sung successfully in 
radio performances. Mr. Cloudsley is 
associated with the Cincinnati office of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany. The wedding is announced for 
Oct. 12. 





John J. Becker to Lecture 
St. Pau, Oct. 5—John J. Becker, 
composer and conductor, has recently 


come under the management of Norman 
Alexandroff & Co. of Chicago. Mr. 


The songs assembled 


The 


eer eee Tee eT ee Dream Song 
errr In happy moments 
Marriage of Figaro....Ye who love’s power 
CO Err rr rere Tr eT Ah! so pure 
Mignon......... Knowest thou yonder land? 
Millions D’Arlequin...............- Serenade 
Orfeo é Euridice....I have lost my Eurydice 
EL TE. 6-660 60664604440406008% Serenade 
errr Prince Igor’s song 
SS Aerrrrre rr re An! my son 
De takeviccubiseevud See me in anguish 


EES ee eee ere Song of India, A 
Samson and Delilah 
My heart at thy sweet voice 


Tales of Hoffmann............. ovely night 
Trovatore, Il....... Fierce flames are soaring 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen..It was not so to be 
We Mivsacéccccscccsksuces Forget-me-nots 
Walkure, Die.......... Siegmund’s love song 
PE ASseericccceces Ne’er could there be 


383 Madison Ave. 





New York 


Becker will be heard in lectures under 
this management during the coming 
season. Among the titles of his lectures 
are Music from the Composer’s Point 
of View, Music from the Performer’s 
Point of View, Music from the Audi- 
ence’s Point of View, Ultra Modern 
Music: A Composer’s Point of View, 
and The Contemporary Modern Amer- 
ican Composer. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Sokoloff Is Guest Conductor— 
Gershkovitch, Hurlimann and 
Christensen Also Lead 


PorRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 5.—Nikolai 
Sokoloff made his first appearance here 
in the role of conductor when he led 
the Portland Symphony in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, at a benefit 
program in the Multnomah Civic Stadi- 
um on Sept. 9. Dr. Sokoloff’s command 
of orchestral resources won unstinted 
applause, which he shared with the 
players. Local conductors, who added 
to their former achievements, were 
Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor of the 
Portland Junior Symphony; Edouard 
Hurlimann, assistant conductor and con- 
certmaster of the Portland Symphony ; 
William F. Christensen, ballet master, 
and Mischa Pelz, ballet conductor. 


Other Lighter Music 


Mr. Gershkovitch conducted the over- 
ture to Oberon and the Water Music 
of Handel-Harty. The orchestra played 
the Dream Pantomime from Hansel and 
Gretel and a group of Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dances under Mr. Hurlimann. 
Mr. Christensen presented charming 
productions, Chopiniana Ballet and ar- 
rangements from the Coppelia Ballet. 

The performers contributed their ser- 
vices and the proceeds will form the 
nucleus of a fund to erect a shell for 
summer stadium concerts. Dr. Sokoloff 
spent a few days here in the interest 
of the WPA, of which he is national 
music administrator. 

JocELYN FouLKES 











“The Caecilia” Dedicates Issue to Nicola 
A. Montani 

The August, 1935, issue of The Cae- 
cilia, monthly magazine of Catholic 
church and school music, is dedicated to 
Nicola A. Montani, choirmaster, com- 
poser, editor of The Catholic Choirmas- 
ter, and co-founder of the Society of St. 
Gregory of America. Among other 
dedications of The Caecilia was that to 
Rev. William J. Finn, well known choir- 
master, in 1934. 





SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
CLOSE IN SEATTLE 


Symphony Lauded for San Diego 
Appearances—Concert 
Courses List Plans 

SEATTLE, Oct. 5.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, under Basil Cameron, earneg 
added prestige at its two-week engage. 
ment in the Ford Bowl at the Say, Diego 
Exposition in August. Winning fayor. 
able criticism for their solo work with 
the orchestra were Viola Wasterlain 
Helen Fenton Hopper and Theodore 
Anderson, violinists, and Donald Strain, 
‘cellist. After the Standard Symphony 
Hour broadcast on Aug. 15, members 
of the orchestra were given a public re. 
ception under symphony auspices. 

The music department of The Uni- 
versity of Washington presented four 
gifted singers on August 22, including 
August Werner, baritone and facul 
member ; other participants being Eslie 
Olmstead Hermans, Florence Reed Hor- 
ton and Vern Delaney ; the accompanists 
were Isla Hinman, Gertrude Werner 
and Mrs. Hermans. 

Cornish School Active 

Summer students of The Cornish 
School drama department under the di- 
rection of Ellen Van Volkenburg, gave 
four impressive performances of Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of Euripides’s Elec- 
tra on Aug. 8, 9 and 10. The Cornish 
Players also gave performances of The 
Wizard of Oz on Aug. 21. Nellie C. 
Cornish, founder of the Cornish School, 
was honored with a reception at the 
Sunset Club. 

Concert courses for the coming season 
include twenty-three concerts by the 
Seattle Symphony, three with Giovanni 
Martinelli, Josef Lhevinne and Percy 
Grainger as soloists; four concerts 
under the auspices of the Ladies Musical 
Club including The Roth String Quar- 
tet, Nelson Eddy, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, and Lotte Lehmann, and five 
concerts under the management of Ce- 
cilia Schultz, listing Tito Schipa, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Jascha Heifetz, The Mos- 
cow Choir and Myra Hess as the events. 

Davin SCHEETZ CRAIG 








Jean Tennyson Heard at Salzburg 
Festival 

SauzpurG, Oct. 1.—Jean Tennyson, 
American soprano, was enthusiastically 
received in a successful recital on Sept. 
2. For this, her first appearance in Eu- 
rope, the young artist sang an excerpt 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, 
Bachelet’s Chére Nuit, and the Spinning 
Song and the Jewel Song from Faust. 
Bernhart Paumgartner conducted. 
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Will Teach Privately This Season 


Studio: 17 East 84th Street, New York 
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Day Devoted to His Music, With 
Performance of Trail Pictures 
Included — Composer Partici- 
pates as Conductor, Soloist 
and Accompanist 


AN DIEGO, Oct. 5.—Charles Wake- 

fieli Cadman, noted composer, was 
honored on Sept. 4 at the San Diego 
Exposition by a day devoted to the per- 
formance of his compositions and the 
presentation of one of his newest works, 
Trail Pictures, by the San Diego Sym- 
phony under Nino Marcelli in the eve- 
ning. The program was made pos- 
sible through the effort of Mrs. Marshall 
Terry, collaborating with the exposition 
department of music. 

Mr. Cadman appeared in the role 
of composer, conductor, solo pianist and 
accompanist. The orchestra was heard 
first in the composer’s Festal March, 
and then in Trail Pictures, a_ suite 
in five movements. Margaret Mes- 
ser, soprano, of Los Angeles, was heard 
in the Spring Song of the Robin Wo- 
man from the opera, Shanewis, and in 
the Song of the Banshee and A Pool 
in Mayo, both from the opera, A Witch 
of Salem. 

Mr. Marcelli conducted the Thunder- 
bird Suite and the Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras with the composer as 
soloist in the piano part. Mr. Cadman 
then led the orchestra in the intermezzo 
from Shanewis. The large audience 
enthusiastically acclaimed the works and 
performance of the popular composer 
and the excellent soloist, Miss Messer. 

On the morning of Cadman Day, the 
composer was honored at the Indian 
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Village and gave a talk on Indian 
music. Therese Kremer, soprano, sang 
several songs by the composer, includ- 
ing La Fiesta and From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water. 

In the afternoon, at the House of 
Hospitality, Mr. Cadman’s celebrated 
song cycle, White Enchantment, was 
performed by the Lyric Quartet, Augus- 
ta Bispham Starkey, soprano; Lois Bon- 
nie Bell, contralto; William Hughes, 
tenor, and Percy Riker, baritone, with 
the composer at the piano. Royal A. 


Cadman is Honored at the San Diego Exposition 


Brown and Walter Flan- 
dorf, organists, gave pro- 
grams of Cadman com- 
positions as did the official 
exposition band under Jo- 
seph DeLucca. 

Preceding the concert in 





Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Composer (left), 
Who Was Honored at 
the San Diego Exposition, 
by a Day Devoted to His 
Compositions, with Mar- 
garet Messer, Soprano, 
and Nino Marcelli, Con- 
ductor of the San Diego 
Symphony 





the evening, the Exposi- 
tion Junior Chorus under 
William F. Reyer, repeat- 
ed a successful concert, 
given several days earlier 
in honor of Mr. Cadman, 
with the composer partici- 
pating. 





Roth Quartet Become American Citizens 

The Roth Quartet—Feri Roth, Jeno 
Antal, Ferenc Molnar and Janos Scholz 
—recently filed papers with the Natural- 
ization Bureau declaring their intention 
of becoming American citizens. Mrs. 
Roth, Mrs. Antal and Mrs. Molnar filed 
papers at the same time. 





Vaughan Williams has written a new 
song under the title See the Chariot at 
Hand. 


19 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OPENS 


Twelfth Season Starts with Large 
Enrollment—Courses Restored 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 5.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music, of which Dr. Josef 
Hofmann is the director, began its 
twelfth season of activity on Sept. 30. 
New students were enrolled from Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, Illinois, California, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, the District of Colum- 
bia and from Winnipeg and Montreal, 
Canada. About thirty per cent of the 
student body are new students who were 
accepted from the auditions held in 
Philadelphia last spring. 

The orchestra department, under Fritz 
Reiner, includes the first-desk men of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra as instruc- 
tors. The woodwind ensemble is under 
Marcel Tabuteau. Many of the orches- 
tra students graduated last June have 
been accepted in prominent orchestras. 
Over 100 Curtis students, who received 
their training in the orchestra depart- 
ment of the institute, are now members 
of leading orchestras. 

Departments that have been restored 
for the coming year are opera, under 
Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. ; composition, 
under Rosario Scalero; organ, under 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., and elemen- 
tary harmony and counterpoint, under 
Anne-Marie Soffray. The faculty in- 
cludes Dr. Josef Hofmann, David Sap- 
erton, Isabelle Vengerova, Emilio de- 
Gogorza, Harriet van Emden, Fritz 
Reiner, Efrem Zimbalist, Léa Lubo- 
shutz, Alexander Hilsberg, Felix Sal- 
mond, Carlos Salzedo, Harry Kaufman 
and Dr. Louis Bailly. 








@ in Von Dohnanyi's “Valse Impromptu” 
and the closing number, she showed versa- 
tility, a thorough knowledge of the music 
and the art of perfect relaxation and con- 
tro! of muscles, as well as the rhythm and 
poetry of the music. Her interpretations 
are vivid and have a spiritual quality not 
always found in present-day dancers. ‘Her 
work in the Chopin prelude was marked by 
originality, both in her interpretation and in 
the effective costuming, and in the Doh- 
nenyi valse her every move was grace itself, 
while the rhythm in body, arm and hand 
wes like the rhythm of a calm sea, infectious 
and captivating. 


Her final number, the largo from Handel's 





TRIUMPHS 


Exclusive Management: 


MIRIAM 


"Xerxes," was outstanding as interpretative 
dancing, and in its spiritual quality was like 
a benediction. She was assisted in this 
number by Olive Cousens, Nancy Minor, 
Jacqueline Magrath and Mary Hughes, 
four very unusual young dancers, their en- 
semble work making the effectiveness of the 
last number possible. 


EVENING STAR 


@ The dancers offered two solo groups with 
the orchestra accompanying them and the 
combination was effective. Two of the girls 
did a simple Spanish dance well, and the 
ensemble gave a pleasing and appropriate 
interpretative dance to a Mozart "Alle- 
gretto.” Of Miss Winslow's solos the Doh- 


IN WASHINGTON!! 


WINSLOW 


y= =And Her Dancers 


WITH NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, RUDOLPH GANZ, GUEST CONDUCTOR, AUG. 7, 1935 


Dv 


nanyi waltz was much the best, graceful and 
subtle to excellent music. 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


@ Miriam Winslow and Dancers Score. 
WASHINGTON HERALD 


@ Danced with a freedom of movement 
that gave fresh meaning to music, all of 
which was from the Standard Symphonic 
repertoire: Strikingly enough, they impressed 
the audience most with the simplest of these 
works—Handel's “Largo.” The choreography 
worked out by Miss Winslow was so closely 
knit to the music that the movements of the 
dancers seemed only a part of the solemn 
dignity of the piece, not a separate inter- 


pretation. WASHINGTON POST 


Reengaged with National Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hans Kindler, Conductor 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass.—December 9th, and Providence, R. I.—December 10th. 


WILLMORE AND POWERS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Irra Petina Begins an 
Extended Concert Tour 
of Continental Cities 





Irra Petina, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Enjoys a Respite at the Beach 
Before Her European Engagements 


With principal appearances in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and War- 
saw, Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera and a graduate of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, sailed 
on the Berengaria on Sept. 18 for an 
extended tour in Europe. 

During the summer, she sang the 
leading role in Carmen at Robin Hood 
Dell, Philadelphia. In company with 
Rosina and Josef Lhevinne, and Boris 
Goldovsky, pianists; Lea Luboshutz, 
violinist and Alice Chalifoux, harpist, 
Miss Petina sang at a benefit concert 
at the Camden Opera House, Camden, 
N. J., on Aug. 23. Her group included 
three Russian songs and the Habanera 
from Carmen. 
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BACH FESTIVAL IS ACCLAIMED AT ZURICH 





Organ Works, Cantatas, Cham- 
ber Music and St. Matthew 
Passion Performed 


Zuricu, Oct. 1—At the end of the 
wealth of music of this season, Zurich 
arranged a great Bach festival which 
did homage to the memory of the 
master of Eisenach in a series of well 
balanced programs, which in spite of 
the advanced hot season attracted 
numerous and enthusiastic audiences. 

Opening the festival, Prof. Hans 
Joachim Moosers of Berlin delivered a 
speech in which he called Bach the cos- 
mic harmonist and in which he stressed 
the essence of Bach-culture as being in 
the realm of the soul and the spirit. 
Preceding the speech Ernst Isler played 
the majestic organ work, Prelude and 
Triple Fugue in E Flat Major as a 
devotional offering. The entire first 
festival concert consisted of works for 
the organ, the principal and favorite 
instrument of the master, given by the 
excellent organist, Karl Matthai of 
Winterthur, who included organ works 
of various epochs in Bach’s life and by 
doing so revealed the entire cosmos of 
the master’s creative work. 


Cantata Evenings Held 


On two cantata evenings the excel- 
lent Reinhart Chorus, Walter Reinhart, 
conductor, proved anew its renowned 
mastery. Herr Reinhart, who has made 
himself known by his significant treatise 
on the St. John Passion, has an espe- 
cially individualistic conception of Bach 
which attempts to adapt the tonal world 
of the master by instrumental retouch- 
ing for the benefit of the modern ear. 
In so doing he frequently obtains strong 
dramatic effects, though the historic 
truth of the performance is sometimes 
violated. In addition to the chorus the 
soloists Ilona Durigo, Max Meili and 


Hermann Schey were excellent. 

A chamber concert, which among 
other works contained the Brandenburg 
Concerto in F and the Suite in D, in- 
creased in interest by the collaboration 
of the master violinist Adolf Busch. 
He played the Concerto in E and the 
solo Partita in D Minor with the great 
Chaconne with which he enchanted the 
audience and earned tumultuous ova- 
tions. 


St. Matthew Passion Given 


The highlights of the festival were 
the two performances—unabridged—of 
the St. Matthew Passion by Volkmar 
Andreae and his mixed chorus. In spite 
of the tropical heat and only a short in- 
termission, this grandiose work held the 
audience spellbound from beginning to 
end. The success was considerably en- 
hanced by the notable work of the solo- 
ists of whom, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned in the account of the 
cantata evenings, the names of Karl Erb 
and Charles Panzera must be added. 

With this Bach festival at the end of 
June, 1935, Zurich has undoubtedly 
added a new and very honorable page to 
its glorious musical history. 

WILL1 REICH 





Ruth Bampton to Teach at Beaver 
College 

JENKINGTON, Pa., Oct. 5.— Ruth 
Bampton, graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, pupil of Nadia 
Boulanger, and who studied’ with 
Marcel Dupré during the summer of 
1930, has been appointed to the staff of 
the music department at Beaver College 
here. Miss Bampton will teach theory 
and composition and will be associate 
conductor of the college choir. 





Engagements for Amy Ellerman 
Among coming engagements for Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, are a solo appear- 
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ance in The Elijah at Yonkers, N. Y,, 


on Nov. 12, as assisting artist with the 
Gloversville Men’s Glee Club in Febry. 
ary, and with the Octave Club of 
Norristown, Pa., on Dec. 18, 





NEW SERIES FOR YOUTH 





Fifteen American Composers in Plan 
To Influence Educational Music 
Fifteen prominent American com. 

posers have evolved a plan to influence 
the musical youth of our day to attune 
their ears to the new musical trends 
and to enlarge the taste and musical 
vision of the younger generation. They 
plan to combat the mediocrity and back. 
wardness of much of the so-called “edy- 
cational” music by contributing to edy- 
cational composition and by gradually 
including all forward-minded American 
composers in the movement. 

This group represents various parts 
of the United States: Howard Hanson 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Roger Sessions, 
Werner Josten and Randall Thompson, 
of New England; Deems Taylor, Aaron 
Copland, A. Walter Kramer, Lazare 
Saminsky and Bernard Wagenaar of 
New York; Isadore Freed of Pennsyl- 
vania; Emerson Whithorne, Douglas 
Moore and Arthur Shepherd of Ohio; 
Henry Cowell and Frederick Jacobi of 
California. 

To put their plan into immediate 
action these composers have written a 
number of piano pieces for young peo- 
ple, which are to be issued as the Mas- 
ters of Our Day Educational Series. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., will be the pub- 
lishers. The editors for the series are 
Mr. Saminsky and Mr. Freed. 


SEASON’S PLANS LISTED 








Many Bookings Closed by Willmore 
& Powers 

Artists under the management of 
Willmore & Powers are already booked 
for important engagements extending 
well into next year. 

John Goss and the London Singers 
will return to America in November, 
touring the South, Middle West and 
Canada. Beal Hober, soprano, will fill 
numerous concert and radio engage- 
ments. By arrangement with Paul Stoes, 
the Don Cossacks are booked for appear- 
ances in the East. By special arrange- 
ment with C. C. Cappel, manager of the 
National Symphony, this orchestra will 
appear in Hartford, Conn., and Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, wiil appear 
with the Rochester Philharmonic and 
make a mid-western tour after Jan. l. 
Charles Naegele, pianist, will be soloist 
with the Rochester Little Symphony in 
the Town Hall among other engage- 
ments. Ted Shawn and his men dancers 
will again make a six-months’ tour, 
starting in October. Miriam Winslow 
and her dancers will begin their season 
on Oct. 15 and in February, 1936, make 
a tour of the South. 





City-Aided Opera Draws at Navy Pier 
in Chicago 


CuicaGco, Oct. 5.—A capacity au- 
dience greeted the first performance of 
the Municipal Opera Company, assisted 
financially by the city, in Navy Pier 
Auditorium on the evening of Aug. 18. 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana were 
the opening bill and brought enthusias- 
tic applause to William Green, artistic 
director, who also sang the role of Canio 
in the first opera. Dino Bigalli conduct- 
ed. Casts included Lucia Diano, Milo 
Luka, Giuseppe Berardinelli, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Freda Savini, Marie Barova, 
Hazel Sanborn, and Blair Stewart. 


OR 
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ORCHESTRA SEASON 
SET IN CLEVELAND 





Eighteen Symphony Programs 
and Four Operas Under Rod- 
zinski Are Scheduled 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 5.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra will open its eighteenth sea- 
son on Oct. 10 in Severance Hall with 
the first of eighteen symphony pro- 
grams under Artur Rodzinski who will 
begin his third year as the conductor. 
Four performances of opera, one re- 
maining unnamed, are promised. 

Lotte Lehmann will sing Die Mar- 
schallin in Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier 
on Oct. 31 and Nov. 2. Grete Stueck- 
gold will be the Octavian, Eman- 
uel List the Baron Ochs, and the cast 
will include Susanne Fisher, Julius 
Huehn and Albert Mahler, with several 
young Ohio singers. 

Carmen in English will be given on 
Thanksgiving night, Nov. 28, with Bruna 
Castagna, Armand Tokatyan, Albert 
Mahler, and Abrasha Robofsky. Parsi- 
fal will be the Holy Week offering on 
April 9, with Paul Althouse and Doro- 
thee Manski. Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
Jr, returns to be the stage manager, 
Richard Rychtarik, of Cleveland, will 
devise the settings, and Boris Goldov- 
sky, lately with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will be the new chorus master. 

The first visiting artist in the sym- 
phony series will be Jascha Heifetz, 
followed by Mischa Levitzki, pianist; 
Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist; Dalies 
Frantz, Severin Eisenberger and Ar- 
thur Loesser, pianists, Griffith J. Jones 
will train the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Chorus for whatever choral works Mr. 
Rodzinski adds to the orchestral pro- 
grams. Rudolph Ringwall begins his 
tenth year with the orchestra as asso- 
ciate conductor. He will conduct a 
mid-season pair, the children’s and 
popular concerts, and assist in the prep- 
aration of the operas. 


Cleveland Orchestra to Tour 


The Cleveland Orchestra will spend 
the month of February making an east- 
ern tour, The customary three con- 
certs will be given at Oberlin College. 
In the spring Columbia, Toledo, and 
Akron will be visited. A series of one- 
hour radio concerts will be played be- 
ginning in October, over NBC’s na- 
tional network, with Mr. Rodzinski con- 
ducting. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe will 
appear in Cleveland on Dec. 14 and 15, 
in the Music Hall of the Public Audi- 
torium, with the support of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. This is part of an ex- 
tensive dance season planned, which in- 
cludes a visit of the American Ballet on 
Oct. 29 and 30; La Argentina on Nov. 
9, and Trudi Schoop with her comic 
ballet on Jan. 17. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno continues to direct 
the Cleveland Concert Course, under 


_. 


the auspices of the Museum of Art. This 
course opens Oct. 18 with Kirsten Flag- 
stad, and continues in the Music Hall of 
the Public Auditorium on Friday nights 
with five additional attractions : Kreisler, 
Nov. 15; Friedman, with Ria Ginster, 
Nov. 29; Edith Lorand, with her 
orchestra, Dec. 6; Trudi Schoop with 
her comic ballet, Jan. 17; and Artur 
Schnabel, Jan. 31. 

The Women’s City Club again presents 
Severin Eisenberger in piano recitals 
in the Hotel Statler Ballroom, on four 
Monday evenings, beginning Oct. 21, 
closing March 9. These recitals, direct- 
ed by Adella Prentiss Hughes, feature 
two-composer programs: Schubert and 
Liszt; Mozart and Beethoven; Debussy 
and Mendelssohn, Schumann and Doh- 
nanyi. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art pre- 
sents the usual organ recitals by Arthur 
Quimby; lecture recitals by J. G. Hor- 
ridge, organist; original compositions by 
Normand Lockwood; and of particular 
interest, a lecture by Paul Bekker, in 
February. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 





NOTED MUSICIANS JUDGE 
IN GINN & CO. CONTEST 





Board of Composers and Music Educa- 
tors to Select Winning Junior 
High Vocal Composition 


As announced in MusicAL AMERICA 
last April, Ginn & Company, publishers 
of some of the best known books used 
in the schools of this country, is offer- 
ing six prizes for the best vocal com- 
positions suitable for young people of 
junior high school age, to stimulate 
a definite contribution by American 
composers to the musical education of 
American youth. It is also intended to 
assist students to know contemporary 
American composers through actual per- 
formances of their works. The first 
prize is to be $500, the second and third 
prizes $300 each, the fourth, fifth and 
sixth prizes $100 each. 

To select the winning works, the 
publishers have chosen a board of judges 
from various fields of musical activity, 
including both composers and music 
educators. This board of judges will 
be made up of Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., composer and con- 
ductor; Albert Stoessel, conductor of 
the Oratorio Society of New York, the 
Worcester Festival and of summer mus- 
ical activities at Chautaqua, N. Y., of 
the orchestra and opera department of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, New 
York and composer; A. Walter Kramer, 
editor-in-chief of MusicAL AMERICA, 
and composer ; Will Earhart, director of 
music in the Pittsburgh schools and 
Mabelle Glenn, director of public school 
music in Kansas City. Composers may 
secure a brochure giving full particu- 
lars of the competition by addressing 
E. D. Davis, secretary to the board of 
judges, Ginn & Company, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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Betti Gives 18th Century List in Italy 











Adolfo Betti at his Home in Bagni di Lucca, Italy, with Erno Valasek (Right) and Enrico 
Pardini, ‘Cellist 


AGNI DI LUCCA, Iraty, Oct. 1.— 

While here on his summer holiday, 
Adolfo Betti, distinguished violinist and 
teacher, organized a concert for the 
benefit of the “Fascio Femminile” at the 
Teatro Accademico, the program made 
up entirely of eighteenth century music. 
It was performed admirably by Mr. 
Betti, Erno Valasek, the young violinist 
from America, who has been continuing 
his studies with Mr. Betti, Enrico Par- 
dini, ‘cellist, and Alberto Collavoli, 
pianist. 

Corelli’s Sonata in D Minor for two 
violins, ’cello and piano, Boccherini’s 
Trio, Op. 14 for violin, viola and ’cello, 
a Leclair Sonata in D for two violins, 
pieces by Vivaldi and Frescobaldi for 
‘cello and piano, two movements of the 
Viotti B Minor Concerto for violin and 


Beethoven’s Serenade, Op. 8, for violin, 
viola and ’cello were heard, as well as a 
Suite Toscana, comprising movements by 
Geminiani, Veracini and Valentini, com- 
piled and elaborated by Mr. Betti. The 
Corelli and Viotti works were also given 
in Mr. Betti’s editions. 

Mr. Betti is remaining in Europe un- 
til December this year to be present 
when Mr. Valasek gives the world pre- 
miere of the Tommasini Violin Con- 
certo on Dec. 15 at the Augusteo in 
Rome under the baton of Bernardino 
Molinari. He will then return to New 
York with Mr. Valasek. Mr. Betti plans 
this winter to give a twelve weeks’ mas- 
ter class in string quartet playing for 
professionals and amateurs in New 
York, during which many of the famous 
Haydn and Mozart quartets and Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 18 will be studied. 














PIETRO YON 


has resumed teaching at his 
Carnegie Hall Studios 


ORGAN — PIANO 
COMPOSITION 
LITURGY 


Inquiries to E. HAYNER 
852 Carnegie Hall, New York 
CIrcle 7-0951 


io 








Baresch :; 


Mr. YON will give a RECITAL on the evening of Oct. 16th at 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Management: BERNARD R. LABERGE, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
under whose direction Mr. YON will tour the United States this season. 
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Dr. Earhart Evaluates Music Anew 


se URING many years of teaching 
the author of this book has been 
trying to sum up his thoughts on the 
nature of music, the ways of teaching 
it, and its possible values,” says Dr. 
Will Earhart, director of public school 
music in Pittsburgh, in the Foreword 
of his The Meaning and Teaching of 
Music (New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons). In 240-odd pages Dr. Earhart 
accomplishes this formidable three-fold 
objective with a certain completeness 
and, particularly, with a marked san- 
ity which must put out of court many 
of the high-toned and esoteric effu- 
sions which have come from less in- 
tellectual, more imaginative minds. 
Most of his considerations are abstract 
ones, with little application to routine 
teaching problems, though several have 
practical overtones. Referring frequently, 


“CONTINUO” 


A collection of old 
Ensemble Music 


W. A. MOZART 


Three Sonatas 


for 2 violins, cello (bass) and piano kovees> 
score (piano-organ part) $1.50; each part $ .- 


ANTONIO CALDARA 


Suonata da Camera 
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GOTTFRIED REICHE 


Three Sonatinas 


for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano 
score (piano part) $1.10; each part $ .15 


JOHANNES ROSENMULLER 


Trio Sonata E minor 


for 2 violins, cello (bass) and piano 
score (piano part) $ .90; each part $ .1S 


CARL STAMITZ 
Orchestra Quartett F major 


for string orchestra or string quartet 
score $1.50; each part $ .20 


GEORG CHR. WAGENSEIL 


Trio Sonata F major 


for 2 violins, cello (bass) and piano 
score (piano part) $1.10; each part $ .15 
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jor 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano 
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These hitherto unpublished treas- 
ures, as they may rightly be described, 
are original works in the style pre- 
sented, and not adaptations, designed 
for practical use by home chamber 
music ensembles or school orchestras. 


They are adaptable for various com- 
binations of instruments, for two 
violins and piano; two violins, cello 
and piano; two violins, viola and 
piano; string quartet with or without 
piano; or a string ensemble. 


A feast of quaint and lively melodi- 
cally grateful and refreshingly lilting 
music is contained in this scrupulously 
prepared edition. 


Send for thematic prospectus 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York 








Dr. Will Earhart, Author of The Meaning and 
Teaching of Music 


and with reason, to writers on philosophy, 
psychology and education, notably J. S. 
Haldane, Henri Bergson, John Dewey and 
George Santayana, he erects a strong case 
against abject materialism, dignifies music 
with a vital place in the scheme of things, 
discusses some features of musical aesthet- 
ics, outlines the basic psychology of the 
art, contrasts the relative life values of 
vocal and instrumental music and concludes 
with valuable pages on the creative ele- 
ment in education, especially in music, to 
which is appended a complete summary of 
an experimental study of creative work in 
public school music undertaken in the 
schools of Pittsburgh. 

The book may well serve as a fourth- 
year college text to orient the young 
teacher before she calls her first class to 
order, but primarily, as Dr. Earhart points 
out, it “is rather for those who, already 
able to teach, would scrutinize again their 
principles of teaching and reflect anew 
upon the nature and possible values of 
their work.” R. 


OPERA GUILD FORMED 





Group Sponsors Co-operation Between 
Metropolitan and Public 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild, a 
membership organization designed to 
bring the musical public and the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera in- 
to closer co-operation, has recently been 
formed with Mrs. August Belmont as 
general chairman. At a meeting of the 
guild in the Hotel Pierre on Oct. 1, 
Edward Johnson, new general manager 
of the Metropolitan, gave assurance 
that plans are going forward for the 
new supplementary spring season, and 
suggested that the new season be under 
the control of a “board of the younger 
set.” 

Privileges accruing from membership 
in the guild are attendance at a dress 
rehearsal and at an opera lecture and 
preference in securing tickets for spe- 
cial performances including The Ring. 
Mrs. Myron C. Taylor is vice-chair- 
man, Harvey D. Gibson, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, secretary. 





The Westminster Abbey Special 
Choir marked St. Peter’s Day by honor- 
ing Handel. Dr. Ernest Bullock con- 
ducted. 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Music Serority 
President: Bertha M. King, Minneapolis 


MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 
333 Central Park West, New York 
Tel. Riverside 9-9332 
Edna M. Werdehoff, Mgr. 
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MUSIC CLUB BOARD 
MEETS AT DENVER 


Officers Discuss Music Con- 
ditions — Biennial Commit- 
tee Is Elected 





DeNveR, Oct. 5.—The annual fall 
meeting of the board of directors and 
district and state president’s council of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, presi- 
dent, took place here from Sept. 10 to 
15. Mrs. Edward S. Zell of Colorado 
Springs, president of the Colorado Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, was general 
chairman. Speakers during the week 
included Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort 
Worth, Tex., Mrs. Ruth Haller Otta- 
way, who presented viewpoints perti- 
nent to Music in a New World; John 
C. Kendal, whose subject was Public 
Friend No. 1; John E. Howard, who 
discussed University and College Groups 
and Clarence Moore, who spoke on the 
subject, The Musician Meets the Radio 
Listener. 


Dr. Sokoloff Explains Plans 


Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, director of the 
federal music project of the WPA, ex- 


plained the regional, state and local 
plans for the re-employment of musi- 
cians. The Federation voted to cooperate 
with Dr. Sokoloff in salvaging wasted 
and lost talent and in forming new 
music centres, orchestral and choral 
projects with the idea of immediate re 
lief and permanent musical and eco- 
nomic benefit. Five Musical Moods, 
film shorts, designed to displace Tin- 
Pan Alley  brevities, were shown 
through the courtesy of Mrs. E. H. Ca- 
hill of New York, motion picture chair- 
man of the Audio Arts, Inc., which 
concern is offering awards of $50, $100, 
and $500 for suggested scenes and com- 
positions. A telegraphic message from 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley urged con- 
tinued interest on the part of the fed- 
eration in a legislative bill to create a 
Federal Fine Arts department. Re- 
ports from departmental chairmen and 
recommendations proposed in the Re- 
gional and Junior conferences were en- 
dosed by members in attendance. 

Mrs. Jardine announced the appoint- 
ment of the national biennial program 
committee for the twentieth biennial 
convention of the federation to be held 
in Louisville, Ky., in the spring of 
1937. These were Albert Lea of Minn., 
chairman; Mrs. William Hoyt Ray- 
mond of Bowling Green, Ky., vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Zell, Mrs. Vincent Ober 
of Norfolk, Va. and Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch of Philadelphia. 
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Last Week Sees Largest Audi- 
ences, Highest Interest—Defi- 
cit Mitigated by Benefits and 
Donations — Philharmonic to 
Open Under Monteux 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 5.—Hollywood 
Bowl closed its season of summer con- 
certs on Sept. 7, with the last week 
bringing the largest audiences and the 
highest peak of interest. The thirty-two 
concerts had attracted audiences ag- 
gregating nearly 300,000 persons and 
had brought an unprecedented array 
of soloists and famous conductors. Be- 
ginning more auspiciously than in sev- 
eral years, a deluge of criticism and 
controversy soon began to be leveled 
at Bowl activities, and with the aid 
of unseasonable weather, turned a 
promised success into financial deficit 
of some $12,000. This, however, has 
been almost if not entirely, wiped out 
by a special concert and by private 
donations. 

The fact remains, that after a budget 
of approximately $135,000 had been 
spent, little of outstanding merit had 
been presented. In the matter of Amer- 
ican works, old and new, less than half 
a dozen were programmed. These in- 
cluded Ernest Schelling’s Victory Ball, 
one movement from MacDowell’s In- 
dian Suite, piano concerto by Sigurd 
Frederiksen, Symphonic Poem, Mem- 
ories of My Childhood, by Loeffler, 
To a Water Lily by MacDowell. Sev- 
eral American works were also used 
as musical props for dance programs. 


Ballets and Soloists Expensive 


Costly ballets and expensive soloists 
are generally regarded as the chief rea- 
son for the deficit. The immediate re- 
sult was a reorganization in the Bowl 
offices, with Bruno David Ussher re- 
leased as production manager, but re- 
tained for program notes and radio 
lectures for the winter season, and Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, named man- 
ager and vice-president of the board of 
directors. Fred Kuphal, second violin 
and librarian of the orchestra, was 
elected to membership on the board. 

Otto Klemperer began and ended the 
last week, introducing a feature in Bowl 
programs on Sept. 3, by playing two 
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Hollywood Bowl Summer Series Ends 


symphonies, the Franck in D Minor, 
and the Tchaikovsky Fifth. Whether a 
coincidence or not, it is significant that 
the program was heard by one of the 
largest throngs of the summer and that 
the old-time spontaneous applause was 
more in evidence than on any other 
night. 

Mr. Molinari took the baton again 
for concerts on Thursday and Friday 





Mrs. Leiland Atherton 


lrish Was 
Manager and Vice-President of the Bowl’s 
Board of Directors 


Named 


nights, sharing the first evening with 
the Pearl Wheeler Ballet. Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Sibelius’s Valse Triste and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet Overture pre 
ceded the ballet, for which the orchestra 
was led by Frederick Stark musical di 
rector of KHJ. 

Mr. Molinari conducted 
New World Symphony and 
Bolero on Friday night. Jan Kiepura 
had been announced as soloist, but 
since he had not yet arrived, his place 
was taken by Michael Bartlett, tenor, 
who was heard in Grace Moore’s recent 
picture, Love Me Forever. Mr. Klemp- 
erer returned to the podium for the final 
concert, dividing the evening between 
Wagner excerpts and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

Pierre Monteux will open the Phil- 


Dvorak’s 
Ravel’s 
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filmdom. 


harmonic season on Nov. 14 and 15, 
and will continue for nine concerts, 
after which Arnold Schonberg will take 
the baton for two programs in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Klemperer will return from 
New York for concerts beginning in 
January and continue throughout the 
remainder of the season. Five soloists 
have been announced thus far, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Lotte Lehmann, Bronis- 
law Huberman, Artur Schnabel and 
Emanuel Feuermann. 

The Behymer management has an- 
nounced its events for the season, be- 
ginning with a recital by Tito Schipa 
on Oct. 22. There will be recitals by 
Stueckgold, Iturbi, Heifetz, Brailowsky, 
Martini, Eddy, and Huberman and 
Schnabel in a sonata evening; Moscow 
Cathedral Choir, Vienna Boys’ Choir, 
Bartlett and Robertson in a two-piano 
program and two ballets. Other attrac 
tions will include sixteen performances 
by the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Merle Armitage, manager of the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, will open his 
course on Nov. 29 with the appearance 
of the American Ballet and orchestra, 
followed by Mila Kcova, soprano, and 
Erika Morini, violinist; Raya Garbou 
sova, ‘cellist; Jan Kubelik, violinist; 
Martha Graham in a dance program, 
and Leopold Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Extra attractions 
will include a program by Winifred 
Christie, a lecture by Le Corbusier, and 
a violin program by Mischa Elman. 

The Pacific Institute of Music and 
Fine Arts was opened by a reception 
and musicale in its magnificent head- 
quarters on Wilshire Boulevard, recent- 
ly. Andres de Segurola was in charge 
of the program and introduced Mar 
garet Matzenauer, Edouard Nies-Ber 
ger and the Compinsky Trio. The In- 
stitute will serve as headquarters for 
the Compinsky Trio, each of the mem 
bers being on the faculty list. The 
school is located in the former home 
of Allan Hancock. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Music 
Society has been reorganized with Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel as president, and will 
sponsor a series of chamber music con- 
certs this winter by the Roth Quartet, 
the Hart House String Quartet, the Pro 
(Arte Quartet, and 
Georges Barrére, 
Horace Britt. 


a join concert by 
Carlos Salzedo and 


Hat D. Crain 


BEHYMER HONORED 


Veteran Manager Guest at Luncheon 
Given by Reinhardt 

Los ANGELEs, Oct. 5.—Some 500 
civic leaders and prominent persons 
were guests of Max Reinhardt at a 
luncheon honoring L. E. Behymer for 
his many years’ service in the cause of 
music and art, held in the Biltmore ball- 
room on Sept. 26. In the absence of 
Reinhardt, Mrs. Oliver Converse Bryant 
was in charge, and introduced Dr. 
Rufus von Kleinschmid, president of 
the University of Southern California, 
and Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin. Mr. 
Behymer responded in his usual apt 
manner. Gladys Swarthout, accompani- 
ed by Lester Hodges, and Tandy Mc- 
Kenzie, accompanied by Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson, were each heard in several 
songs. The luncheon preceded the first 
showing of Warner Brothers’ A Mid 
summer Night’s Dream, which marked 
Mr. Reinhardt’s entry into American 
H. D. C. 








With Roses 
Bedight! 


Tks. with 


roses bedight—it’s a phrase 
you’ve often sung in the 
Brahms Wiegenlied, and 
it’s a perfect example of 
the unpoetic, unsingable 
translations you’ve had to 
put up with. But if you’re 
going to sing in English, 


why not sing in English? 


@ 


Eacu song in 


“Pathways of Song” has an 
entirely new and (for once) 
poetic English text along with 
the original words—so good 
that the “sing-it-in-English” 
goal of progressive singers is 
brought miles nearer. “Path- 
ways of Song” is a collection 
of 46 masterpieces (23 in each 
volume) which are first of all 
good songs—and which hap- 
The 


series was especially designed 


pen to be very easy. 


for class or private vocal in- 


struction. 


“PATHWAYS 
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"If you live in New York City you can 
see this series at a great many stcres— 
including Macy’s, Bloomingdale’s, G. 
Schirmer’s, Carl Fischer’s, Galaxy, Har- 
old Flammer. In other parts of the country, 
the best music stores have PATHWAYS. 
Or you can drop a note of inquiry to 
Lyle Dowling, M. Witmark & Sons, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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Songs and Suites Attract Favorable Attention 





Splendid Songs by Kilpinen, Finnish 
Composer 

Only one first-rate composer has come 
out of little Finland, namely Jean Sibelius. 
Men like Melartin, Merikanto, Armas 
Jarnefelt and their ilk have written charm- 
ing pieces, but nothing of significance. 

A new voice in Finnish music is Yrj6 
Kilpinen, who has in recent years made a 
name for himself in Germany. Examining 
his songs (he devotes himself to this form 
almost entirely), one realizes why he has 
won favor there. For he writes Lieder as 
definitely as any German composer; his 
output is far more German than Finnish. 
In fact, the national note is sounded so 
sparingly that were one not told that Kil- 
pinen was a Finn, one would not know it 
from his music. 

No less than six sets (twenty-two songs ) 
are before us—Op. 59, 60, 61 and 62, all to 
Morgenstern poems; two sets, Op. 75 and 
77, of six and eight each, to poems by AI- 
bert Sergel, and a set of seven, Op. 79, to 
poems by Hans Fritz Zwehl. To set Chris- 
tian Morgenstern, to begin with, is a task 
that calls for an expert composer. Mr. 
Kilpinen is one and has solved the problems 
offered by this unusual poet very remark- 
ably. In the two and twenty songs, he has 
almost without exception reflected in his 
music the poet’s often vague meanings. An 
outstanding one is Véglein Schwermut. the 
first of the set called Lieder um den Tod. 

In the set called Sommersegen, we find 
the exquisite Im Walde liegt ein stiller See. 
and Heiligendamm and the subtly conceived 
Sommersegen, from which the set takes its 
title; also Unter Bliiten, a lovely bit of 
lyrical expression. In the Spielmannslieder, 
Op. 77, there is a superb Tanzlied and the 
folklike Spielmannssehnen. But no Kilpinen 
song is more personal than Der Heimatlose 
in the Zwehl set, Op. 79. 

Here are songs for all who love Lieder. 
Our singers must learn these Kilpinen songs 
for their recitals here, in which, as far as 
we know, they have not been presented. 


Those who, in examining them, seek a 
strong Scandinavian color are doomed to 
disappointment. Kilpinen is a German 


Lieder composer first and foremost, one 
who in our opinion surpasses any Lieder 
composer living in Germany today. His 
techniaue is formidable and his material, 
even though not heaven-storming in origi- 
nality—he recalls Brahms most often, and 
others from time to time—is_ splendid, 
healthy, and based on a solid foundation 
And he knows how to write for the voice 
Many of the songs are for medium voice, 
some for high voice. 

There are a number of dedications, Op. 
59 and 62 to Helge Lindberg, Op. 77 to 
Graenr. The Berlin firm. E. Bote & G. 
V. Schuster, Otto von Radowitz and Paul 
Bock, Berlin, are the publishers of these 
songs, represented in the United States by 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc.. New 
York. A. W. K. 

* * * 
Taylor Makes Suite from Lucrece Music 

From the incidental music, composed 
in 1932. for Katharine Cornell’s production 
of the André Obev play, Lucrece, Deems 
Taylor has assembled a suite for string 
quartet, the score issued by his publishers, 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


What Mr. Taylor has done is virtually 
a matter of selection of material from his 
theatre music; for it was composed for 
string quartet and played in the New York 
performances by such a group, almost in- 
audibly, unfortunately. Much too little 


was said of the music at the time, despite 
carrying the 


the program’s composer’s 





Yrj5 Kilpinen, Finnish Composer, Whose Lieder 
Are of an Outstanding Quality 


name, as the critics’ rage was occupied 
with the dullness of the play. 

The suite comprises a Prologue, a 
Serenade, a Spinning Song, a Lament and 
a Finale. All the movements are good, 
all are interesting, the Lament by far the 
best. Mr. Taylor has rewarded the much 
admired actress, who engaged him to 
write the incidental music, with a dedica- 
tion, 


Violin Suite by J. D. Davis Is New 
English Contribution ' 

A name new to us is J. D. Davis, whos« 
Coventry Suite, Op. 86, for violin and 
string orchestra is issued by Stainer & 
Bell, Ltd., London, represented here by 
the Galaxy Music Corporation. Yet Mr. 
Davis is not a new comer; he was born in 
1869, studied in Frankfort and Brussels 
and has to his credit an opera, orchestral 
works, two string quartets, two sonatas for 
piano and violin and a piano sonata. 

His suite, dedicated to Daisy Kennedy, 
is as sound a piece of writing as can be im- 
agined. Its Preludium (Allegro ma non 
troppo) is in the old style, followed by a 
very Elgar-like Canzona (Andante can- 
tabile) of rare beauty, a Danza (Vivace 
assai) and a Finale (Allegro ma non 
troppo), the last two movements on more 
conventional lines. 

The writing for the solo violin is su- 
perbly carried out and not too difficult 
There is a piano reduction by Sebastian H. 
Brown of the orchestral part issued along 
with the solo violin and the five string 
parts; for in this latter version, the Suite 





A ROUSING 


Poem by Edward Lynn 
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is No. 210 in that admirable series known 
as the Polychordia String Library, edited 
by James Brown. A. 


= —Briefer Mention—s 


Songs 

Homecoming. By Oscar J. Fox. A 
new ballad by the composer of The Hills 
of Home to an excellent text by Eric von 
der Goltz, Jr., revealing the same melodic 
fluency noted before in his music. Issued 
in three keys. (Carl Fischer.) Fog. By 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning. A delightful 
song, one of a set of Sketches of London, 
for which Mrs. Manning has supplied her 
own words. Rich and warm in melody. 
For high voice. (Carl Fischer.) 


Bells of the World; Lying on a Hilltop. 
By Peter De Rose. Two light pieces by 
a composer better known for his popular 
songs. The first issued high and low, the 
second low or medium. (Ricordi.) 


If Only for a Day. By Clarence K. 
Bawden. A ballad of marked melodic ap- 
peal. Deep in Your Eyes. By George 
Dunbar Shewell. A fluent example of 
ballad writing in the manner of The World 
Is Waiting for the Sunrise. (Presser.) 


My Little Son. By Winifred Bury. 
Yonder in the Heather. By Jack Traill. 
The King’s Song. By Adrian Welles 
Beecham. A very appealing bit for con- 
tralto voice by the composer of the recent 
setting of There Is a Ladye is the first 
song. The second verges on the music 
hall, while the last is an admirable very 
Victorian setting for high voice of lines 


from Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor Lost. 
(London: Paterson. New York: Carl 
Fischer. ) 


Ich ging hinaus um Dich zu sehn, Entsa- 
gung. By Erich Kahl. Two German songs 
for medium voice, written with skill and 
considerable emotional feeling. The poems 
by Cornelius are provided with English 
versions by Clifford Gessler. (Crusius.) 


Song Cycle 

Aloha from Hawaii. By Erich Kahl. Six 
songs for tenor or soprano by a German 
musician in Honolulu. Herr Kahl displays 
more imagination in his free declamatory 
style of composition than he does consist- 
ency of technique. Yet several of the songs 
are charming, those in which he permits 
his German folklike fancy to come through, 
instead of devoting himself to harmonic 
wanderings. Thus his Serenade, to a text 
by the Palatinate poet, Paul Miinch, means 
more than do the elaborate opening song, 
Sunrise on Haleakala, or the dramatic, Go 
Then with Marko! Four of the songs are 
to German texts. with English versions by 
the composer, Clifford Gessler. G.F.St.. 
and L. Carolyn Martens: Go Then with 
Marko and Gold are English poems by Mr. 
Gessler and Don Blanding, with German 
words by the composer. 


Song Collections 
Songs of the Hill-Folk. Collected and 
arranged by John Jacob Niles. Twelve 
ballads from Kentucky, Virginia and 
North Carolina are here presented in very 
simple arrangements by Mr. Niles. De- 
lightful folk material. (Schirmer.) 


For Violin and Piano 

Konzert. By Wilhelm Kempff, On. 38. 
\ long. pretentious concerto by a living 
German pianist-composer. There is much 
adroit writing in its three movements, but 
considerablv less inspiration. The solo part 
is very difficult and none too grateful, the 
orchestral part, here reduced for piano, 
elaborate. There is a dedication to Sibelius, 
whose idiom Herr Kempff has aped with 
little success. (Bote & Rock.) 


Sonata in A. Bv George Frederick Han- 
del. This well known work is reissued in 
Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics in 
the David arrangement, edited and fingered 
by the late Henry Schradieck. (Schirmer.) 


Tango. By Poldowski. This attractive 
concert number, issued previously, is now 
re-issued, revised and edited by Emil Tel- 
manyi. Difficult to play, it makes an ideal 
display piece. (Chester.) 


Allegro. By Domenico Scarlatti. A fetch- 
ing piece, transcribed for concert use by 
Emil Telmanyi. Esquisse. By N. Kar- 
jinsky. The composer’s version of a slow 
movement, Oriental in character, first writ- 
ten for ’cello. (Chester.) 


For the Piano 


Airs and Graces from the Early 18th 
Century. Edited and arranged by Harold 
Craxton. An album of ten pieces, taken 
from The Modern Music Master, or The 
Universal Musician, published in London 
in 1731. Mr. Craxton has done his part 
well in arranging this music, which in- 
cludes a Handel Minuet, a New Song 
and a Favourite Song by the same com- 
poser, all three very simple; a Rigadoon 
and a Siciliano by “An Eminent Master” 
of 1731, The Fairy Flute Minuet by “A 
Judicious Master” of the same time, a 
Lully Minuet, a Trumpet Minuet by Grano, 
an anonymous air, As I Lay in a Cooling 
Shade, and an Air and Trio by Roland 
Kelligrew. Excellent teaching material. 
( Oxford.) 


American Toccata. By George Liebling, 
Op. 140. Subtitled “Impressions of Holly- 
wood in Modern Rhythm” this concert- 
piece of considerable technical difficulty 
savors more of the syncopation of the cake- 
walk than of the dance rhythms of 1935! 
( Webster. ) 


City Traffic; Elephants; Tyrolese Wed- 
ding Dance. By Charles Repper. All 
three attractive pieces, the first two for 
teaching purposes, the last named for con- 
cert. It, by the way, is one of its com- 
poser’s most charming fancies. ( Brashear.) 


Concerto in B Flat. By G. F. Handel. 
Constant Lambert has arranged this as a 
concerto for piano and small orchestra 
from the great German composer’s Second 
and Sixth Organ Concertos. Lovely 
music, tastefully arranged, dedicated to 
Harriet Cohen. (Oxford.) 


For the Harp 
May Night. By Selim Palmgren. Trans- 
cribed by Florence Wightman. Palmgren’s 
most popular piano piece has been set for 
the harp in extremely happy fashion by this 
American harpist. It is a welcome addition 
to the harp repertoire. (Schirmer.) 


For String Orchestra 
Scores 

Three Palestinian Pastels. By Harvey 
Gaul. A sustained movement, Crepuscule 
on Mount Carmel, in which a solo ’cello 
has a prominent part, Palestinian Mother’s 
Song and Purim at Tel Aviv, the last two 
with incidental solo violin parts. In these 
pieces Mr. Gaul has used folk melodies of 
Palestine with good effect. They are not 
difficult and will make attractive program 
material. There is a dedication to Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. (J. Fischer.) 


Brook Green Suite. By Gustav Holst. 
A posthumous work, dedicated like the 
composer’s St. Paul’s Suite, to the St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School Junior Orchestra. It 
is lovely music, finely written for this 
medium, first a Prelude, followed by an 
Air, concluding with a Dance. Simple 
technically to perform, it should have a 


wide hearing and a brilliant success 
(Curwen.) 
For Orchestra 
Lotus-Land. By Cyril Scott. A splen- 
did arrangement by Eldridge Newman. 


with a fully cued piano conductor part 

Colorful and decidedly in the spirit of the 

music, it will doubtless achieve wide pont- 

larity in this new version, and deservedly 

so. (London: Elkin. New York: Galaxy.) 
A 
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GOLDEN GATE ENDS 
UNION DIFFERENCES 


Symphony Concert Schedule 
Is Made Known — Initial 
Recitals Welcomed 


San Francisco, Oct. 5.—With the 
Musicians’ Union acceptance of con- 
tract terms and concessions in the mat- 
ter of importations, the Musical Asso- 
ciation season of symphony concerts will 
start on Jan. 10 and 11 and consist of 
eight pair scheduled for Friday after 
noons and Saturday nights at fort- 
nightly intervals. 

Pierre Monteux will conduct all but 
one pair, Otto Klemperer having been 
engaged for that one. A series of four 
children’s concerts will be given in the 
spring with Ernest Schelling conduct- 
ing, due to the generosity of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Haas, a member of the association 

The Municipal Series includes ten 
concerts in the Exposition Auditorium 
with soloists. The annual all-Wagner 
program will be conducted by Alfred 
Hertz, to whom M. Monteux gracious 
ly suggested relinquishing his baton for 
this event. Lotte Lehmann will be the 
soloist. 


Van den Burg to Return 


Willem Van den Burg will return to 
the San Francisco Symphony as 
‘cellist and assistant conductor, having 
been released from his Philadelphia con- 
tract to accept the engagement. Naoum 
Blinder continues as concertmaster and 
Nathan Firestone returns to the orches- 
tra as solo viola, the position he occu- 
pied when he resigned to devote all of 
his time to the Persinger Quartet. 

Outstanding among the early 
recitals was the dance concert by 
lyn Chew, who combined oriental and 
modern idioms in her program at the 


solo 


season 
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La Argentina Buys Blooms 


Community Playhouse 


Kenneth Spencer, also a San Frar 
ciscan, but recently returned from East 
man School, impressed by virtue « 
ocal merit, in a program ranging fro 
the classic to the Negr wm tne 
Rasso Labell assisted. 

Mary Pasmore and Annie Louise 
David gave a farewell violin, viola a1 
harp program that won renewed re- 
spect for their musicianship Miss 
Pasmore played violin and vi gai 
ing special success with the B Cha 
conne and a novel viola-harp number 
Kuruka-Kuruka by Yamada arranged 
by Zimbalist Miss Pasmore is now 
» Honolulu teaching at the Ponahou 
College of Music and serving as c 
certmaster for the Hon ] Symphor 
Mrs. David has returned to New York 
Another farewell recital was that of 
Joyce Zickhardt, contralt ssisted by 
Carlton Peters. The singer returns 
New York for ft arther study 

The San F ranci Vin i 
opened its year wi th a program of ex 
ceptionally high standard Douglas 


: : 
bass, accompanied by Opa 


Beattie, 


Hiller: Carol Mills, violinist, accomy 

nied by Richard Bailey, and Mari i 
Guerre, pianist, contributed meritorious 
ly to the program 

Maryory M. FIsHER 





Choral Union Concert Series Listed at 


Ann Arbor 
Ann Arpor, Mic#., Oct. 5.—Ten 
musical attractions for the fifty-seventh 
annual Choral Union Concert series 
here have been announced by Charles A 
Sink. president of the University Musi 
cal Society. All the concerts will tak« 


place in Hill Auditorium 
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he Metropolitan Opera 
Fidé Noréna, 


and Ezio Pinza, 


Quartet, 
Giovanni 
will open 
Sergei Rachman 
Don Cossack Chorus 


tinelli 


25 


on Nov. 11; Fritz Kreisler on Dec. 3; 
Boston Symphony on Dec. 11; St. 
Louis Symphony on Jan. 14; The Kol- 
isch String Quartet, Rudolf Kolisch, 
Felix Khumer, Eugene Lehner and Be- 
nar Heifetz on Jan. 20; The Detroit 
Symphony on Jan. 27; John Charles 
Thomas on Feb. 17, and Myra Hess on 
March 16. H. W. 





ALBUM OF OPERA AIRS 


Harcourt, Brace Issues Lyric Songs in 
Singer’s Music Shelf Series 

The second volume in The Singer’s 
Music Shelf, Lyric Songs from Grand 
Operas, has just been issued by Har- 
court, Brace and Company of New 
York. The melodies are simple and no 
unusual technique is needed for their 
performance as they have been trans- 
posed to the range of an average voice. 
Several pre-classic composers are rep- 
resented. 

Each 


song or aria is accompanied 
by a 


brief biographical or historic 
sketch, with a portrait of the composer 
in a majority of instances. With the 
exception of Russian songs, the original 
words are presented, together with Eng- 


lish translations. Among the compos- 
ers assembled are Tchaikovsky, Wag- 
ner, Puccini, Gounod, Purcell, Borodin, 


Verdi, Weber, Smetana, with 
others equally representative. The songs 
were selected and edited by Albert F. 
Wier o, 


Pergolesi, 
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of the Hemry Street Settlement enrolls 
approximately 200 children each season, 
many of them om free scholarships. In 


Grace Spofford Becomes 
Director of Henry Street 


Settlement Music School addutiom to Mrs. Tibbett, the board in- 
clades Mrs. Liomello Perera and Mrs 
F. R. Stettemhetm, vwice-chairman, and 
Lucile C. Bumzl, treasurer. 
Miss Spofford ammounces a new cham- 
ber opera department, under Lehman 
Engel, im co-operation with the com- 


umder Aaron Cop- 
um 17th amd 18th century 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, There- 
m umder Clara Rockmore, 


time mt 





md harp umder Lucile Lawrence. The 
violim department will imclude Karl 
gmd Marshall Moss. Mr 
also will direct the junior 





Marien Selee and Tem Williams to 





Marry 
The marrage f Marion Selee, con- 
tralt amd Tom Wiliams, baritone, 
was ached atl + halk plact st the home 
*; Wiss Selee’s sister. Mrs _ 3 
K eemar Pell Manor. N. ¥ on 
Pach iros. the aftermoor Oct. 1. Miss Selee 
Grace Spofford, New Director of the Music ‘%S WE! Sow as lormer member ot 
School of the Henry Street Settlement the New ck Opera Comique and the 
San Carle mera Company as well as 
Grace Spofford, prominently ident ' : ~ ee — | he 
fied with music education in Baltimore a peat ——s Wales h 
Philadelphia and New York, is the new “~~ a — 
director of the Music School of the — be _ = = 
Henry Street Settlement which reopene — 
on Oct. 1. Announcement of het 
pointment was made by Helen Hall 
rector of the settlement, on behali Mary Hissem De Mess Marries 
the board of directors of which Mrs Vemoxa, N. J ket. 5—Mary His 
Lawrence Tibbett is chairman. Miss s © Noss, wd known concert si 
Spofford has been associate director of pra < married to Frederick Darwin 
the New York College of Music amd Lyom, Jr. baritome, at her home here 
will continue with that school m a mn Sept. 18 Th ule resid 
advisory capacity. Veroma, where Mrs. Lyom now has a 
Founded in 1929, the Music Scho ’ stind 


A GLOWING TRIBUTE FROM 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Leading Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


META SCHUMANN 


| have known Meta Schumann for mamy years as 2 musician, teacher, 
and composer. She is a woman of exceptionally high cultural standing, 
which is reflected in her entire work. Her methods of wocal teaching are 
very much to my liking, and | have frequently had occasion to observe in 
her pupils how their splendid progress prowes the soundness of Mme. 
Schumann's principles. 

The high quality of her musicianship is based upom the equally high 
quality of her character and personality, and whemewer | am asked to 
recommend to young and aspiring singers a thoroughly reliable vocal 
teacher, | always advise them to turn to Meta Schumann for instruction, 
a that, if Mme. Schumann takes care of them, they are in the best 
hands. 

These facts, known to me for many years, make me feel sure that those 
seeking vocal instruction may safely entrust themselves to Mme. Schu- 
mann's teaching. (Signed) Elisabeth Rethberg 

















Auditions with META SCHUMANN byw apoocintment. 
Studio: 32 West 7éth St.. New York. Phome ENdicot 2-3746 


CARL M.ROEDER 


Announces the Reopening of his Studios 
PIANOFORTE TECHNIC INTERPRETATION NORMAL TRAINING 
Suite 607-608 Carnegie Hel 
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Manhattan's Concert 
Season Is Opened 





De Vega and Sarita in Two 
Performances 

The dance season officially opened in 
the Town Hall on Sept. 23, with a recital 
of Spanish dances by Carlos de Vega and 
Sarita, given as a tercentenary commemo- 
ration of Lope De Vega, Spain’s great 
dramatist. Count and Countess Covadonga 
headed the list of sponsors. 

For Sarita the performance was a New 
York debut. Young, beautiful, and gor- 
geously costumed by Raquel, she made a 
lovely picture at all times. She has a nat- 
ural facility of movement that may de- 
velop in time into real virtuosity; is thor- 
oughly proficient in the outward manifesta- 
tions of the Spanish dance, but shows little 
intellectual or emotional comprehension of 
the Spanish psyche. 

American “hotcha” is a long way from 
Spanish seduction, and Sarita’s facial ex- 
pressions were chiefly of the hey-nonny- 
nonny variety. Her movement, too, lacks 
the characteristic pride and emotional 
warmth. If this attractive young dancer 
hopes to become a real exponent of the 
Spanish dance her future study must in- 
clude the culture and traditions back of the 
dance steps. 

De Vega suffered from too long an ab- 
sence from the concert stage. Ricardo 
Romero played the accompaniments with 
rare appreciation of the Spanish Dance. 
The program was repeated the following 
evening. M. 


Oyanguren, Guitarist, in Debut | 
With several representatives of South 
\merican governments in the audience, and 


4 program dominated by the music of 
Spain, a definitely Hispanic atmosphere 
was generated in the Town Hall at the 


New York debut of Julio Martinez Oyan- 


guren, Uraguayan guitarist, on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 1 After a prelude, alle- 
mande and bouree of Bach, Senor Oyan 
guren played a list of Spanish works, 
eight of which were listed as first guitar 
performances in New York, by Torroba, 
\lbeniz, Turina, Sirera, Sinopoli and sev 
eral others. He played also the Theme 
and Variations of Mozart-Sors, a Tona 


dilla by I aserna and a sonata by Cimarosa. 
The moderately sized audience recognized 
the mastery with which the artist manipu- 
lated his exotic instrument and applauded 
him generously. E. 


Stringart Quartet Plays 

\ capacity audience greeted the String 
art Quartet, composed of Leon Zawisza and 
Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel Braverman. 
viola, and Maurice Stad, ’cello, at the 
Barbizon on the afternoon of Oct. 6. Nor 
did the crowd assemble for nothing, for 
these young Philadelphians are able en 
semble players. They obviously are fine 
musicians individually, and they have 
blended style and personality to a degree 
which holds the highest promise for their 
co-operative careers. 

The program, besides Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in D, Op. 44, No. 1, and Bee 
Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3, 
brought a reputed first American per- 
formance of Barték’s eight pieces for two 
violins, the considerable ensemble diffi 
culties of which were deftly manipulated 
by Messrs. Zawisza and Cohn. srevity 
and harmonic richness (considering the 
medium) mark these little melodies many 


thoven’s 


of which are of folk character Mosso- 
loff’s Quartet. Op. 24, was another page 
from the modern album R 


ELMER SCHOETTLE, pianist 
bizon, Oct. 1, evening. 


The Bar 
Program of works 


by Scarlatti, Rameau, Couperin, Bach, 
Chopin, Beethoven, Debussy and Hinde 
mith 
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Seymour 


Belle Forbes Cutter 


Belle Forbes Cutter, well known ra 
dio star, has been engaged as directo 
of the radio department at the Chicago 
Musical College. Miss Cutter heads 
staff of radio artists and technicians 
who give instruction in all branches ot 
radio production and_ performance 
Classes are held in a laboratory broad 
casting studio similar in design and 
arrangement to studios of the leading 
radio stations. 

Miss Cutter has been active in radio 
since 1922. Previously she had distin 
guished herself as an opera singer in 
Germany and as concert artist in het 
native United States. 


Curtis String Quartet Heard in 
Summer Recitals 
The Curtis String Quartet, Jascha 
Brodsky and Charles Jaffe, violins ; Max 
Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello, 
after returning from Europe, gave its 
annual series of concerts at Seal Har 
bor, Me., besides appearing in private 
musicales at Bar Harbor and Camden 
The organization is booked for an active 
season. November, December and Jan 
uary will be spent in the East. 





Goldovsky Named to Cleveland Post 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 5.—Boris Goldov 
sky has been engaged by the Cleveland 
Orchestra as chorus master and assist 
ant to Artur Rodzinski for the prepara 
tion of opera productions in Severance 
Hall. Mr. Goldovsky became available 
with the abandonment of opera-giving 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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NEW EXTRAVAGANZA 
TWIN CITY FINALE 


Rapunzel, Work of Williams. 
Ranks and Boessenroth, Ends 
Opera Season in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 5.—Rapunzel, a 
musical extravaganza represenmtmg 1 

combined efforts of Perry S. Walliams 
librettist; Harry W. Ranks, composer 
and Herman G. 
trator, made a brilliant fimale recently 
to the eight weeks’ season of the Twa 
City Civic Opera Association 

given six performances at the 
theatre on the shores oi 
in Minneapolis. 

The production represented a clomax 
in all ways—in 
ingenuity of staging, in the charm an 
splendor of the presentation as a who 
The play was truly extravaganza 
deft 
the requirements of pageantry 1m 
absorbing plot and tuneful mus 

The production 
out the most elaborate dance ensembles 
and arrangements which have been see 
in the 
flowers and butterflies were brought 
life in fascinating col 
fact, all of fairyland’s traditiona 


Boessenroth, 


I sake 


beauty of costumung 


merging OI tairytaie theme 


also SeTver 


Association’s series 


I movemet! 


acters were on hand, includme 
wicked witch, handsome primce an 
the Cinderella-like princess w 

weds him. It all ma 


memorable pi ture 


Plot from Grimm Tales 


Mr. Willias wl g 
orated as librettist mY if 
Winona, an Indian ope 
the auditorium, concoct 
witty and genially 
spersed with sparkling 
together by a1 Q g 
from the Brothers G1 
liams has always been adept 
ot thing, and in Ray g 
to keep his action 1© 
dialogue and verse in shrewd balan 

[he rich melodiousness of the u 
by Mr. Ranks, prominent 
cles here, contributed mu 
opera’s success. The songs 
showed a natural and w 
giit tor hitting a situation 1 
and making it truly ly1 Mr. Boes 
roth, librarian of the Minneapolis Sy 
phony, played a large 
effect by a scholarly skil 
mentation. 

The cast numbered severa the 
“pillars” of the light opera seas 


namely Corinne Frank Bowen as the 
appealing and golden-haired Rapumz 
William Lee as an upstanding pr 
Florence Wichman as the witch a 
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Mary Wigginton as Jozell. Other e& Benefit Concert 
ceptional work was done by J]. Herbert ss N. ft Sou 
Swanson, Edwin Johnson, Donald QOl- no, was applauded 
son, William Rippetoe, Grael Brachlow , ?500 in the County 
and others. Thure Fredrickson con- Sept. 20, as the principal 
ducted with his usual skill and authorits rt for the benefit of 
Eugene Ormand) nductor of the tal Songs by 
Minneapolis Symphor saile Te wstorga, Tocchi 
. a ~ _ ~ ~ . —— 
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Cimara, Mednikoff and Harmati and 
an aria from Andrea Chenier were sung 
with beautiful tone and musicianship. 
Of high interest was her projection of 
Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem Felson, 
with clarinet obbligato by David Weber. 
Errico Giorgi, baritone, who joined 
Miss Cecil in a duet from La Bohéme, 
and Arthur Lloyd, organist, were other 
participants. Arpad Sandor accompa- 
nied. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Presents Pupil for 
Benefit of MacDowell Colony 
Rosette, N. J., Oct. 5.—Ethel Glenn 
Hier presented her pupil, Louise Mc- 
Dowell, pianist, in a concert for the 
benefit of the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, N. H., in the Abraham 
Clark High School recently. Miss 
McDowell was assisted by The Trouba- 
dours, a male quartet, and the choir of 
the Presbyterian Church, Carolyn 
Gouchenour, director. Miss McDowell 
played works by Bach, Chopin, Miss 
Hier, MacDowell, Liszt, Rachmaninoff 
and Debussy and with Miss Hier at a 
second piano, two movements of the 
Mendelssohn D Minor Concerto. 





Detroit Y. M. C. A. Banjo Boys Win 
Cup in Contest in Lawrence, Mass. 
Detroit, Oct. 5. — The Detroit 

Y.M.C.A. Banjo Boys, Charles Heath 

cotte Tatham, conductor, were victors 

in the recent national contest of the 

\merican Guild of Banjoists, Mandolin 

ists and Guitarists held at Lawrence, 

Mass., winning first place in the event 

for junior banjo bands. 

cation, fifty-strong, is 


The organi 
recruited from 
the banjo clubs of the six branches of 
the “Y.” The prize was a large silver 
loving cup. 


NBC Artists Service Lists New Artists 

NBC Artists will 
forty-four local musical events during 
the coming season: these include four 
new European artists. Ria Ginster, 
soprano, will make her debut here in 
the Town Hall on Nov. 13, Edith 
Lorand and her Hungarian orchestra 
will give their first New York concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 24: the 
Moscow Cathedral Choir will be heard 
here late in Oct., and Georg Harten, 
English pianist, will make his New 
York debut on Jan. 2 


~~. 


Service sponsor 
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Garden Again to Conduct 
Chicago Musical College 
Class in Opera and Song 





de Gueldre 

Mary Garden, Whose Opera and Song Class 

at the Chicago Musical College Will Form 
October 14 


A class in opera stage deportment and 
interpretation will be conducted 
at the Chicago Musical College from 
Oct. 14 to Dec. 6 by Mary Garden, 
noted opera, concert and radio star, 
whose summer class in the same work 
at this school was reported to be highly 
successful. The will meet three 
times a week at the Sonotone Theatre. 
lhe repertoire will be selected from 
standard operas, and some attention also 
will be given to song literature. <A 
number of scholarships are available. 


song 


class 


MacDowell Colonists in Chamber 
Music Concert 

PETERBOROUGH, N. H., Oct. 5.—A 
chamber music concert by members of 
the MacDowell Colony here, was given 
in Colony Hall recently by Sol Cohen, 
violinist; David Diamond, Burle Marx, 
Spencer Norton, and Joseph Wagner, 
pianists; assisted by Marie Murray, 
contralto; Marie Nichols, violinist; 
Domenic Freni, clarinetist, and San 
ford Schlussell, pianist. Compositions 
by Bach, Brahms and the colonists were 
performed. 
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follows the Modern Trend 


In line with modern educational practice, we have replaced the plain, uniform 
Library covers of other years with bright appealing title pages, a different one for 
Below, see the old and new covers of the same book: 


Left: Studies in covers 
like these have lost in- 
terest for the average 


Right: This new cover, 
in attractive colors, is 
typical of the increased 


Yet this beauty of appearance has been achieved with no sacrifice of quality or 
You have only to note the larger, more legible notes, the 
excellence of paper and printing, to appreciate the superiority of the Carl Fischer 
Ihe modern covers add the final note of perfection! 

Ask to see them at your Dealer’s today! 
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OPERA SERIES ENDS 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Steel Pier Company Under Falk 
Closes Eighth Season of 
Opera in English 

ATLANTIC City, Oct. 5.—The Steel 
Pier Opera Company, Jules Falk, direc- 
tor, concluded its eighth season of opera 
in English on Sept. 14 and 15 with Flo- 
tow’s Martha. The summer season’s 
activities spanned twenty-four perform- 
ances from June 29 to Sept. 15. The 
repertoire included the double bills: 
Wolf Ferrari’s The Secret of Suzanne 
with Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci; Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue with Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Bach’s only 
opera, Phoebus and Pan, with Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel. 

Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, Saint-Saens’s 
Samson and Delilah, Verdi’s La Travi- 
ata, Rigoletto and Il Trovatore, Offen- 
bach’s ‘the Tales of Hoffmann, Gounod’s 
Faust, Bizet’s Carmen and Flotow’s 
Martha completed the list. 





Roster of Artists Impressive 


On the roster of principals included: 
Sopranos, Thalia Sabanieeva, Char- 
lotte Symons, Irene Williams, Marion 
McAfee, Josepha Chekova, Ethel Fox, 
Margaret Codd, Cecile Sherman, 
Marie Budde, Tilly Barmach, Orsola 
Pucciarelli, a protegéé of The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of 
Reading, Pa., who made her operatic 
debut as Siebel in Faust; Irma Maldo- 
nado and Dorothea Leary. Contraltos 
were Grace La Mar, Marion Selee, De- 
vora Nadworney, Margaret Harshaw, 
Eleanore Demora, Paceli Diamond, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, Beulah McGor- 
vin and Mary Conrey; tenors: Aroldo 
Lindi, Lawrence Power, Georges Tra- 
bert, Myron Duncan, James Montgom- 
ery, Myron Taylor, Thomas Nelson and 
Josef Eschert; baritones: Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, Edgar Allan, Harrison Christian, 
Earl Lippy, Howard Laramy, Arthur 
Kent, William Swayze, Arthur van 
Haelst, Francesco Curci, Alfred Drake, 
Leo de Hierapolis and Warren Holland; 
basses: Harold Kravitt, Eugene Lowen- 
thal, Amund Sjovik, Helfenstein Ma- 
son, Tom Williams and Joseph Levin. 
The dancers included the New York 
group of the Mary Wigman Dancers 
with Nancy McKnight, solo dancer ; the 
Ethel Phillips Ballet and Nura Koreff, 
solo dancer. Performances were con- 
ducted by Henri Elkan, Stuart Ross, 
assistant conductor, and Louis Ange- 
lotty, concertmaster of the orchestra. 

Bach’s Phoebus and Pan, performed 
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in commemoration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the renowned com- 
poser, attracted wide attention, and De- 
bussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Wolf 
Ferrari's The Secret of Suzanne, among 
the shorter works, distinguished notice. 





Southwestern College 
Names Burnet C. Tuthill 
as Professor of Music 





Harris and Ewing 

Burnet C. Tuthill Will Assume His Duties as 

Professor of Music at Southwestern College 
in Tennessee Early This Fall 


Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
and Treasurer of the Society for the 


Publication of American Music, has 
been called to Southwestern College, 
Memphis, Tenn., as professor of music 


and will go there to assume his duties 
early in September. This highly rated 
liberal arts college is adding a music 
department this year in the person of 
Mr. Tuthill, who will organize and 
direct all the campus musical groups, 
band and orchestra, choir and glee club 
and will also offer two courses, Music 
as a Language and the Literature of 
Music. 

Added to his duties at Southwestern, 
Mr. Tuthill will also serve as head of 
the department of theory and composi- 
tion at the Memphis College of Music, 
a comparatively new organization 
formed by the union of three schools 
which had been established for some 
time in the city. Mr. Tuthill will con- 
tinue his activity as an officer of the 
two national organizations mentioned 
above and hopes to find time to continue 
his work in composition which has re- 
cently been recognized by the publica- 
tion and performance of a number of 
his compositions. 





Kolisch Quartet Plans Series 
Che Kolisch Quartet will give a sub- 
scription series of three evenings of 
chamber music next season at the 
Town Hall on Jan. 8, Feb. 4 and 
_ March 10. 


Again Includes 
‘Cello 
NAOUM BENDITZKY 
LIEFF ROSANOFF 
Voice 
VINCENT V. HUBBARD 
Composition 
HANS WEISSE 
Ve BUterfield 8-0010 


Twentieth Season 





PITTSBURGH MUSIC 
SLATED FOR SEASON 


Symphony to Bring Eight Solo- 
ists — Beegle Lists All-Star 
Series—Various Group Plans 





PirtsBurGH, Oct. 5.—Since the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society’s latest ex- 
ploits at the Sky Club and the Alle- 
gheny County Fair, where maneuvering 
airplanes caused some _ consternation 
among the players, music has been dor- 
mant in Pittsburgh. The symphony now 
announces a list of eight soloists for its 
present season opening Oct. 13. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Kirsten Flagstad, Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, Artur Schnabel, Bever- 
idge Webster, Efrem Zimbalist, Nathan 
Milstein, and Louis Crowder, a local 
pianist, are slated. Conductor Moda- 
relli hopes to play music of Pittsburgh 
composers, Harvey Gaul’s Three Pales- 
tinian Sketches appearing on the first 
program. 

May Beegle’s all-star series lists Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Helen Jepson, Nino Martini, 
and the Jooss and Monte Carlo ballets 
with a performance of Boris Goudonoff 
by a Russian opera company. Miss Bee- 
gle has also found a good program for 
the Art Society to include Frederich 
Schorr, Mr. Webster, Elena Gerhardt, 
Kathryn Meisle, Albert Spalding, and 
the London String Quartet with Harold 
Bauer. The usual prizes for composi- 
tion and to the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh are offered again. 

Four Guest Orchestras 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
brings four visiting orchestras, the Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit and Minneapolis 
symphonies. Julius Huehn, a native 


Pittsburgher, will appear as soloist with 
the Detroit forces. 

The newly organized Bach Society 
under John Julius Baird plans two con- 
certs, and the Mendelssohn Choir, un 
der Ernest Lunt, its usual three, a con- 
cert arrangement of Samson and Deli- 
lah, the Bach B Minor Mass, and its 
annual performance of The Messiah at 
Christmas. 

The Friends of Chamber Music will 
present the Shapiro Quartet on four 
evenings. The Pittsburgh String Sym- 
phonic Ensemble, under Oscar Del 
Bianco, will give five programs. 

The Hebrew Y maintains its policy of 
introducing new talent to our audiences 
and offers Eidé Noréna, Robert Fear, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Emanuel Feuer- 
man, Bartlett and Robinson, a local art- 
ist, as yet unannounced, and the concert 
by its choral group, with Harvey Gaul 
conducting. 

Occasional concerts by local players 
and singers are the rule during the 
season, and a newly-founded Musical 
Guild is attempting to exploit these mu- 
sicians in popular concerts at the Frick 
Training School Auditorium. 

J. Frep LissFevt 





Music Corner Established 
at Sayles Library 

PawtucKeT, R. I., Oct. 5.—A new 
music corner has recently been estab- 
lished in the Deborah Cook Sayles Pub- 
lic Library by the Blackstone Valley 
Music Teachers’ Society, Claire Lamo- 
reaux, president. 

The Civic Music Association will 
have as artists on their sixth seasonal 
program Viola Mitchell, violinist, on 
Nov. 12; the Vienna Sangerknaben on 
Feb. 9 and Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera on 
April 7. William Meiklejohn is presi- 
dent of the association. M. W. 
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Flagstad to Sing the Three 
Briinnhildes—Werther, Juine 
and Suor Angelica Among 
Thirteen Operas Announced 
For Season Opening Nov. 1 


San Francisco, Oct. 5.—A complete 
representation of Wagner's’ Ring 
iramas with Kirsten Flagstad singing 
the three Brutnnhildes, that of Sieg- 
fried for the first time anywhere, will 
be one of the features of the forthcom- 
ing opera season which will be inau- 
gurated on Nov. 1 with Das Rheingold. 
This is the first time the company has 
given the entire Ring. Lauritz Mel- 
chior will sing Siegmund and the two 
Siegfrieds, and Friedrich Schorr will 
be Wotan, Der Wanderer and Gun- 
ther. Elisabeth Rethberg will be the 
Sieglinde, Kathryn Meisle will appear 
as Fricka in Die Walkiire and as Wal 
traute in Der Gotterdammerung. Chase 
Baromeo will be Fasolt in Das Rhein 
gold and Fafner in Siegfried. He will 
also sing Hunding. 

The remainder of the repertoire wil! 
include Aida, Martha, La Juive, Wer- 
ther, The Barber of Seville, La Bo- 
héme, Rigoletto and a double bill con- 
sisting of Puccini’s Suor Angelica and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d'Or. 


Casts Are Complete 


Elisabeth Rethberg will sing the titl 


role in both performances of Aida. Miss 
Meisle will be the Amneris and Giovanni 
Martinelli, Radames Amonasro will be 
sung by Nelson Eddy at the first pet 
formance and by Richard Bonelli at the 
second. Ezio Pinza will be the Ramfis 


at both performances. Martha will bring 
Helen Jepson to the title role with Gladys 
Swarthout as Nancy and Tito Schipa as 
Lionel. Miss Swarthout and Mr. Schipa 
will also be heard in the main roles in 
Werther. Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Marti- 
nelli will appear as Rachel and Eleazar in 


La Juive with Mr. Pinza as Cardinal 
Brogni. Mr. Bonelli will sing the title- 
role of The Barber of Seville, with Mr. 


Schipa as the Count and Josephine Tum- 
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COMPLETE RING FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


minia as Rosina. Miss Jepson will be the 
Mimi of La Bohéme with Mr. Martinelli 
and Mr. Bonelli, and Edna Elizabeth Smith 
will sing Musetta. Mr. Bonelli will as- 
sume the name-part of Rigoletto with Mr. 
Schipa, and Emily Hardy will sing Gilda. 

In the final performance, Helen Gahagan, 
well known on the legitimate stage will be 
heard in the dramatic role of Suor An- 
gelica which Geraldine Farrar created at 
the world-premiere of the ‘opera in New 
York in 1918. Adolph Bolm will mime the 
role of King Dodon in Le Coq d’Or, 
which he assumed at the American pre- 
miere of the opera in 1917. 

Artur Bodanzky will conduct the Ring 
dramas and Gaetano Merola and Richard 
Lert the other works, with Hermann Wei- 
gert and Karl Riedel and Antonio Dell’ 
Orefice as assistants. Armando Agnini 
will be stage director. 


BROOKLYN HAS BRIEF 
INTERVAL OF OPERA 


Union Troubles Force Salmaggi 
Group to Close—Several 
Concerts Scheduled 


Brooktyn, Oct. 5.—The local music 
season opened with Alfredo Salmaggi’s 
popular-priced grand opera troupe at 
the Academy of Music on Sept. 14 and 
15. The two presentations were Carmen, 
with Bruno Castagna, Sydney Raynor, 
Elvira Helal and Angelo Pilotto; and 
Aida, with Anna Leskaya, Miss Cast 
agna, Mr. Raynor, Rocco Pandiscio 
and Nino Ruisi. Alberto Baccolini con 
ducted. 

Very large audiences attended the per 
formances, but Mr. Salmaggi’s plans 
for a ten-week season ended abruptly 
due to disagreement with the artists’ 
and choral unions. The members of the 
company insisted they be paid before 
the third instead of the last act. Over 
time for hands presented 
difficulties. 

Events announced for the current 
season under Brooklyn Institute auspices 
include five Boston Symphony 
certs, spaced from November to 
and appearances by Jascha Heifetz, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Kirsten Flagstad, 
The Cathedral Choir, Lotte 
Lehmann, Artur Schnabel and Bronis 
law Huberman, Josef Hofmann. The 
Institute announces also a series of 
dance programs featuring La Argentina, 
Martha Graham, Trudi Schoop, Jooss 
European Ballet and Harald Kreutz 
berg. 
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Clarence Parrish Joins Carl Fischer, 
Inc., in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Oct. 5.—Clarence Parrish, 
formerly with M. Witmark & Sons in 
the standard and educational field, re 
cently joined the staff of Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Mr. Parrish, with headquarters in 
Chicago, will handle the promotional 
and trade departments in the central 
territory. M. M. 
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Pianists Convene at Virginia Beach 





Hans Barth, Second from Right, (Seated) Led Classes at Virginia Beach for Piano Teachers 

from Twenty-One States; Bristow Mardin, First at Right, Sponsored Study-Vacation Junior, an 

Innovation. To the Left of Mr. Barth Is Eric Rath, Head of the Music Department at Hollins 
College, Virginia 


VIRGINIA Beacu, VA., Oct. 5.—The 
fifth annual Study-Vacation of piano 
teachers in the United States, was held 
here from Aug. 18 to 25 under the 
direction of Hans Barth, pianist and 
pedagogue. 


Rath, head of the department of music 
at Hollins College and Bristow Hardin, 
president of the Virginia Music Teach- 
er’s State Association. 

Mr. Barth gave a recital during the 


assembly 
junior counselor of the National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs; 
son, 
Federation and also of the capital dis- 
trict ; 
the North 


| 


Notable participants in the 


week, illustrating music of the past, 
were Mrs. Vincent Ober, 


present and “future,” on the harpsi- 
chord, present-day piano and a quarter- 
tone instrument of his own invention. 
Bristow Hardin conducted this year, an 
innovation, Study-Vacation Junior, 
which will be made a permanent part 
of the week’s activities. 


Mrs. T. 


M. John- 
president of the West 


Virginia 
Mrs. J. S. Correll, president of 
Carolina Federation; Eric 
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GENERAL MOTORS HOUR 
OPENS WITH FLAGSTAD 


Rapee Conducts Orchestra in First of 
Series with Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano as Soloist 


The General Motors Hour opened for 
its third season on the air on Oct. 6, 
with the hour changed to 10 p. m. and 
the network changed to WEAF. Erno 
Rapee, who will conduct the series, was 
warmly welcomed by an _ enthusiastic 
studio audience, and there was a veri- 
table ovation for Kirsten Flagstad, who 
was selected for the first soloist. 

Mr. Rapee opened the program with 
a spirited presentation of the Overture 
to Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, fol- 





Erno Rapee Led the Opening Concert of the 
General Motors Series Which He is to Direct 


lowing with Strauss’s Tales from the 
Vienna Woods. Mme. Flagstad then 
appeared to sing the Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde, which was received 
with rapturous applause. The glorious 
voice was at its best in the second item 
of a group after intermission, Grieg’s 
Ich Liebe Dich, sung in Norwegian. 
Schubert’s Ave Maria preceded this and 
James H. Rogers’s At Parting, sung in 
English with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano, followed it. 

The remaining orchestra numbers 
were the familiar Zigeunerweisen by 
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Sarasate in orchestral dress which did 
not seem to suit it, with Mishel Piastro 
playing the solo introduction; the sec- 
ond Intermezzo from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Jewels of the Madonna and Ravel’s 
much-worn Bolero as a closing. Q. 


Elsa Hilger Plays Mana-Zucca Work 


Playing Mana-Zucca’s Moment Musical, 
which the composer transcribed from the 
original violin and piano for ‘cello and 
piano, Elsa Hilger, ‘cellist, was a guest 
of Mana-Zucca on Major Bowes’s Family 
Hour over WEAF on Oct. 6. 


Speaking of Music on the Air— 


HE air is a-glitter with musical ex- 

cellencies and personalities this fall 
... orchestras begin to broadcast, the 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony on Oct. ¢ 
and the Boston forces starting a long series 
on Oct. 12... Those two sterling pro- 
grams, the General Motors and the Ford, 
swing into step ... Chesterfield brings 
Lily Pons and Nino Martini and Atwater 
Kent and RGA launch stellar lists . . . 
Lawrence Tibbett, Grace Moore and John 
Charles Thomas hold forth in their solo 
spots ...a Verdi cycle at NBC is in- 








(Eastern 


Sunday: 
12:30—WJZ—Verdi cycle, noted singers. 

W]Z—The Magic Key of RCA 

WABC—New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, Klemperer, con- 
ductor 


WOR— Eddy 
cital with pianist. 


| 
6:00—W]Z—Mario Chamlee and George 
Frame Brown—Tony and Gus. 


8:00 Frank 


2:00 


3:00 


Brown, sonata re- 


3:30 


WJZ—String Symphony, 
Black conducting. 


WEAF—Chase and Sanborn. 
Major Bowes’s Amateur Hour. 


WABC—Gulf Variety Show with 
James Melton, Hallie Stiles, 
rhe Revelers. 


WABC—Ford Hour, Kolar con 
ducting. Distinguished soloists 

WEAF—General Motors 
Rapee conducting. 
guished soloists 


8:00 


9:00 


Hour, 
Distin 


10:00 


Monday: 
2:30—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. 
ber music. 

4:00—-WEAF—Woman’s Radio Review, 

Littau conducting. 
WEAF — Firestone Tire 
with Margaret Speaks. 
WEAF—Viks with Grace 
WOR—Eddy 


orchestra. 
lucting. 


Cham- 


8:30 Series 


9:30 Moore. 


Brown. Soloist with 
Wallenstein con- 


9:30 


Tuesday: 
1:30-WEAF—NBC Music 
} Chamber Music. 


8:30—W ABC—Packard 
ribbett. 


Guild. 


with Lawrence 





Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


Standard Time, P. 


M., unless otherwise 


noted.) 


9:30—Eastern NBC network, not in- 
cluding WJZ— Hands Across 
the Border, Littau conducting 


10:30—-WOR—String Sinfonia, Waller 
stein, conductor 
Wednesday: 
4:00—-WABC—LaForge-Berumen Musi- 
cale 
9:00—WABC—Chesterfield with Lily 
Pons 
9:00--WJZ—John Charles Thomas song 
recital 
9:30—WOR—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin- 
fonietta. 
Thursday: 


2:3—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. 


8:30-—-WOR-—Little Symphony James 
conducting. Soloists. 
8:30—-WABC—Atwater Kent. Orches- 
tra and Soloists 
10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 
Paul Whiteman. Helen Jepson 
and others 
Friday: 
11:0 A.M WIJZ-WEAIT N Bt Mus 
ppreciation H with Dan 
9:00—W JZ—New Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre Uperettas “ t 
Josephine Ant ne Rose Bamy 
ton, James Meltor 
Saturday: 
2:00—WABC—The Music Box. Solo- 
ists. In co-operation with Mme. 
Irion, of Women’s National 
Radio Committee 
3:00—WABC—On the Village Green. 


Barlow conducting 
3:30—WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber Music. 


8:15—W]Z—Boston Symphony, Kous 
sevitzky conducting 
9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Nix 


Martini 








Sylvan Quartet Sings Kinscella Music 

A program of Hazel Gertrude Kinscel- 
la’s choral music was given by the Sylvan 
Quartet on Sept. 24, over a WEAF net- 
work. 
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TALBOT APPOINTED MUSIC 
DIRECTOR FOR PARAMOUNT 


New Picture, Starring Swarthout and 
Kiepura, to Be Under His 
Supervision 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 5.— Irving Talbot, 
one of Paramount’s most capable con 
posers and conductors for several years 
has been appointed musical direct t 
Paramount Studios, succeeding Nathan- 
iel Finston, who organized the depart- 
ment several seasons ago. Mr. Talbot's 
recent services have been enlisted in 
supervising De Mille’s Crusaders, and 
Gladys Swarthout’s first starring ve- 
hicle, The Rose of the Rancho. 

He will oversee the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Give Us This Night, star- 
ring Miss Swarthout and Jan Kiepura. 
Eric Korngold, Viennese composer, wh 
journeyed to Hollywood to prepare th: 
score for Warner Brothers presenta- 
tion of Midsummer Night’s Dream, is 
again in Hollywood to write the music 
Mr. Finston is expected to begin work 


r 


a full-fledged music department. A new 
musical director at Universal is Franz 
Waxman, who has here a year 
from Berlin, where he was musical 
H. D. C. 


been 


director of UFA. 


augurated with Rosemarie Brancato, Bruna 
Castagna, John Gurney and others singing 
Rigoletto ... At almost any time you 
can tune in and hear such artists as Ernest 
Hutcheson, Edith Mason, Grete Stueck- 
gold, Lucrezia Bori, et al, et al being solo 
ists for one fine program or another . 
Josephine Antoine joins the cast of th« 
Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre with Ros 
Bampton and James Melton... th 
worthy sustaining hours of symphony 
chamber music, recital, light opera continue 
—don't forget the NBC Music Guild for 
fine chamber music . . . and no doubt we'll 
hear soon of the Metropolitan Opera’s s« 
sonal air venture. As the song go 
“Who could ask for anything more: 
Turn your dials, therefore, and spend many 
pleasant evenings with the best and the 
most famous in music. From time to time 
detailed reviews of some of these hig! 
spots will appear in these columns—at th: 
moment, we are too breathless. Let winte: 
come and who's afraid of the big ba 
static ? 

—dialist 

Heifetz Work in Waring List 


Jascha Heifetz’s arrangement of Dinicu’s 


Roumanian dance, Hora Staccato, was 
played by Johnny Richardson of Fred 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians on Oct. 8 over 
WABC. 





Symphony of American Ballet to Play 
Contemporary Native Compositions 
The American Ballet Symphony will 
lay contemporary compositions of 

American composers as part of their 

ram in the ballet’s nation-wide tour 
this season. Compositions, which 
should be from five to eight minutes in 

t ill be considered by a commit 
distinguished musicians. The 
works chosen will be played by the sym 
phony independently of the ballet pres 
entations, but as an integral part of the 


rograms themselves. 
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Tibor Serly Conducts Budapest 


Philharmonic 
Bupbapest, Oct. 1. — Tibor Serly, 
a player in the Philadelphia Orches 


1927, 





appeared here recently 





sé or of the Philharmonic in a 
successful program of his own works 
including a symphony and_ shorter 


| s. Mr. Serly is a native of Hun- 
gary but has lived in the United States 
since his third year. He is a pupil of 
Zoltan Kodaly 





Illinois Wesleyan Enrollment Closed 
BLoomincton, Itt., Sept. 10.—The 
enrollment in the School of Music of 
Illinois Wesleyan University closed Aug. 
10. Applications for admission for Sep- 
nber, 1936, will be received after Jan 
1936. 
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Dr. Stefan’s Life of Toscaninils  - 
Dramatic Story of Achtevement 


By Dr. WiLL! REICH 


‘sYZES, there are evidences of the 

unusual and of the mysterious in 
Arturo Toscanini. To those whom it is 
siven to know something of the realm 
of the mysterious and who are not un- 
mindful of it in every day life, and are 
able to recognize its power and obvious- 
ness in great experiences, the case of 
Arturo Toscanini is not wholly unfamil- 
iar. One feels his greatness and unique- 
ness. But what is it, what does it 
amount to, what distinguishes it? Re- 
garding music merely from the sensual 
and technical aspect, the fact that he sees 
something in the score, which others do 
not see, and hears voices that others do 
not hear, that for him everything re- 
solves itself into tone and melody, that 
he is able to adduce still other melodies, 
the balance of his color, and to impart 
his own taste to them, all this is only an 
externality—and what can we say of a 
master, and what of an art, whose ac- 
complishment is derived merely from 
external influences ? 

“There is more involved here than 
this. The phenomenon which is indi- 
cated in the triumph of a Toscanini 
comprehends more than music. A preg- 
nant answer has been given to the ques 
tion of the significance of the great con- 
ductor by Carl Engel, an American, 
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librarian of the Congressional Library 
in Washington. Such a phenomenon as 
Toscanini can not be explained by 
known laws. It presents one of those 


wonderful anomalies through which it 
Nature to rehabilitate mankind 
That is to say, in 
irony of 


pleases 
from time to time. 


terms of the familiar these 





Dr. Paul Stefan, Author of a Stimulating New 
Book on Toscanini 


times, accomplishments such as this oc- 
cur because he possesses the magic 
whereby there is restored to everyone, 
even to ordinary people, their undistort 
ed natural language. 

A Moral Implication 

“The language of that music, which must 
indeed be drawn from the harmony of the 
spheres, brings with it belief of the vanity 
of all the confusion of to-day, and in the 
certainty of eternal intimations of the good- 
ness of the unknown.” 

In these words Paul Stefan ends his book 
on Toscanini, which has just appeared, and 
which not only gives a loving portrait of 
the master conductor but also successfully 
undertakes to present the appearance of 
Toscanini as a moral event. This motive is 
presented early in the lovely introduction 
which Stefan Zweig has dedicated to the 
book. 

“Such integrity of conception and char- 
acter is an event in the realm of our art 
and of our lives. But let us not deplore 
that such a clear and disciplined manifes- 
tation as Toscanini’s appears seldom and 
that we have the good fortune only on few 
days of the year to hear in complete form 
the consummate work of this consummate 
master. There is nothing more inimical 
to the dignity and to the ethical values of 
art, as the ease and comfort incident to our 
daily enjoyment of art, the facility with 
which in these days of radio and phono- 
graph the most distinguished is brought 
hourly within the casual reach of a turn 
of the hand: for this ease makes most peo- 
ple forget the effort of creation and per- 
mits them to partake of art with as little 
effort as is required in the consumption of 
bread or beer. 


Art Is “Sanctified Task” 

It is therefore wholesome and spiritually 
beneficial at such a time to see one at work 
who, through the force of his appearance, 
compellingly recalls that art is a sanctified 
task, an apostolic service to the unattain- 
able Godliness of our world: not an acci- 
dental gift, but a deserved blessing result- 
ing not from a tepid desire but from a 
consuming need. Toscanini has by dint of 
his genius as well as by the strength of his 
rigid character accomplished the wonder of 
influencing millions of people, of discover- 
ing in the glorious heritage of music the 





Arturo Toscanini in a Leisure Moment 
at Salzburg 


most vital possession of the present and 
through the influence of this accomplish- 
ment upon the music of the future, of mak- 
ing it productive beyond its own confines 

As ever, that which is gloriously accom 
plished in the field of any art is at the sam 
time contributive to all. The unusual per- 
son always leads others back to order and 
subordination. Nothing gives us greater 
respect for this great protagonist of the 
integrity of work than that it is granted to 
him in such confused and unbelieving times 
as ours again to inculcate respect for its 
most sacred works and values 

Stefan’s presentation accompanies the 
master on his entire journey: we ar 
brought to know the young ’cellist in Par- 
ma and in Rio de Janeiro; there the genius 
for directing which is soon to celebrate its 
first triumph in Turin and Milan is dis 
covered; the encounter with the early 
works of Puccini and with the glowing 
Verdi and Wagner enthusiasm is graphical 
ly described; in 1908 Toscanini conquers 
New York; until 1915 he works as the 
conductor at the Metropolitan; then he re 
mians for a long time in his native coun 
try; in 1918 he becomes the absolute dic 
tator of La Scala, and in 1929 travels with 
the entire organization; from then on he 
wishes to work only in the concert hall; in 


31 


1930 he arouses unheard of enthusiasm in 
his European tour with the New York 
Philharmonic; then comes the great Bay- 
reuth experience (1930-31) and finally 
Salzburg. 

All this is related by Paul Stefan with 
almost dramatic movement and with sensi- 
tive interpretation. As a final apostrophe 
to the unique fulsomeness of this magnifi- 
cent book we venture to offer Leonardo's 
saying which precedes it, as its motto: 

“Sempre lo stesso saro 10 
sempre lo stesso il mio fuoco.” 
“I shall remain the same 
Ever the same, my flame.” 





Music and How to Enjoy It, Aimed at 
the Passive Listener 

J. H. Elliot’s Music and How to Enjoy 
It (Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany) is sub-titled A Book for Wireless 
and Other Listeners, and Mr. Elliot states 
that his work is aimed at the head of the 
radio listener who uses the great fund of 
music over the air as a background to his 
own conversation or, merely as a pleasant 
flow of sound without value or meaning 
apart from its harmless “noise.” The book 
is an effort to overcome this passive atti- 


tude on the part of the general public and 
as such it is con mmendable 
The opening chapters on movement, form 


c 
and color in music are sensibly written 
without frightening terminology, and the 
portion of the volume devoted to The His- 
tory of Music in Outline is, though neces 
sarily sketchy—t author puts it, 
but an approach—sufficient to serve its 
purpose as an introduction. If the reader 
wishes to go further, there is an ample field 
to his hand. Part three is a lucid exposi- 
tion of common musical terms P. 


veing as the 


R. H. Schauffler Compiles J An Anthology 
for Music Week 
The Magic of Music, An Anthology for 
Music Weeks and Davs, by Robert Haven 
) 


Schauffler New York Dodd, Mead and 


Company), a compilation edited and with 
a preface by Mr. Schauffler was issued re- 
cently in honor of Music Week. Like all 
anthologies this book is of uneven value, 
pitted with flaws yet lifted at rare times 
by the inclusion of some worthy poetry, 
to excellence Essays upon Music Week. 
ts origin and observance, short stories. 


prose, all have a part in this work 
There are also a few deplorably 


and sentimental stories, but in 


sickly 


a volume of 


this sort the reader’s own taste is his onlv 
y ] f madgmen L, ™ . 

ule T 1igment The hook cannot be 
whole-heartedly recommended P 
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Mrs. H. E. Talbott 





Dayton, O., Oct. 5—Mrs. Harold E. 
Talbott, one of the founders and the 
principal supporter of Westminster Choir 
School at Princeton, N. J., and a 
philanthropist in many other causes, died 
here of a heart attack in her seventy-sec- 
ond year on Oct. 3. She had been ill for 
several days previously. 

A woman of many activities, Mrs. Tal- 
bott had been contralto soloist in the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in this 
city for thirty-five years. In 1920 it 
was decided to take the choir on a tour 
of the United States. With Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, its conductor, it was 
heard in a number of the principal cities, 
including New York. In 1926, West- 
minster Choir School was founded undet 
Dr. Williamson’s directorship. 

Mrs. Talbott, who had financed the 
choir’s American tours and accompanied 
it to more than 200 cities in this country 
and Canada decided with Dr. Williamson 
that a European tour should be under- 
taken. Accordingly, in 1929, she took the 
organization on tour through Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Central Europe and 
other parts of the Continent. Another Euro 
pean tour was made in the summer of 
1934 when Russia was included in th 
itinerary. 

Cornell University honored Mrs. Tal- 
bott with a festival named for her in 1930, 
at which fifty church choirs, each under 
the leadership of a Westminster student. 
took part. Similar festivals, also named 
in her honor were held in Princeton an- 
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nually up to and including the present year. 

After being located for a brief interval in 
Ithaca, N. Y., the choir school, through an 
unnamed donor, was given a tract of ten 
acres in Princeton in 1933. Two dormi- 
tories, an administration building and a 
chapel were erected, the choir school mov- 
ing into the new buildings the following 
year. 

In spite of her numerous activities -for 
music, in the behalf of the Berry School 
for mountain children near Rome, Ga., 
and in Florida where she had property, 
Mrs. Talbott had a family of nine chil- 
dren, seven daughters and two sons, all of 
whom survive her. Mr. Talbott, a con- 
tractor and railroad builder, prominent for 
many years both here and in Sault Ste. 
Marie, died in 1921. 





Oskar Strnad 


VIENNA, Oct. 1—Oskar Strnad, scenic 
designer, died suddenly at Alt Aussee 
where he was spending the summer, on 
Sept. 17. He was born in Vienna, of Bo- 
hemian parents, on Oct. 17, 1879. 

Among Strnad’s earliest pieces of work 
which attracted attention were the settings 
for Hasenclever’s Antigone at the Volks- 
theatre and shortly after, Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction at the same theatre of The Name- 
less by Lenormand. Reinhardt had him 
design most of his settings from then on 
including those of The Miracle. He also 
created the Tannhauser settings for the 
Berlin State Opera and both Tristan und 
Isolde and Don Giovanni for Salzburg. He 
had more recently been interested in de- 
signing settings for motion pictures. Among 
his settings at the State Opera here were 
those of Jonny Spielt Auf and Wozzek. 
For twenty-five years he had been in- 
structor at the Vienna School of Industrial 
Art. 


Amy Sherwin 


Lonpon, Oct. 1—Amy Sherwin, Aus- 
tralian operatic and concert soprano, popu- 
lar in England and America in_ the 
"Eighties and after, died in a nursing home 
here on Sept. 20. Born in Tasmania in 
1854 she made her debut as Lucia in Mel- 
bourne. In 1880, she went to America and 
five years later came to London where 
she appeared in concert and with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, making numerous 
tours with that organization. She also 
toured with the violinist, Kubelik. She 
had been in reduced circumstances for 
some years. 


Italo Azzoni 


ParMA, Oct. 1.—Italo Azzoni, for thirty 
years instructor in harmony and composi- 
tion at the Arrigo Boito Conservatory, 
died here today in his eighty-second year. 
He is said to have been at one time a 
teacher of Arturo Toscanini. 
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Sir Frederick Cowen 

Lonpon, Oct. 7.—Sir Frederick Hymen 
Cowen, composer and conductor, died here 
today, in his eighty-fourth year. A pro- 
lific writer in practically every musical 
form, he had also been conductor at vari- 
ous times of some of the most prominent 
orchestral organizations in Great Britain. 


3orn in Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 29, 1852, 
Cowen was taken back to England by his 
parents at the age of four. He had already 
evinced unusual interest in music and when 
only six, published a waltz. At the age 
of eight, he composed an opera, Garibaldi, 
to a text by his sister, aged seventeen. The 
same year he began the study of music 
under Goss and Benedict and in 1863, had 
advanced to a point where he was able to 
give a public recital. The following year 
he appeared at a concert at Dudley House 
on the same program with Joachim and 
Santley. He also won the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship but his parents preferred to 
take him to Leipzig themselves and he was 
entered in the conservatory there under 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, Richter and 
Hauptmann. His first lessons in conducting 
were at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin 
under Kiel. 

Returning to England in 1868, he made 
various appearances in recital and with or- 
chestra and in December, 1869, gave a con- 
cert entirely of his own works in the 
Queen’s Hall at which a symphony and a 
piano concerto were played. The produc- 
tion of his Scandinavian Symphony in St 
James’s Hall in 1880, established him as a 
composer. The work was played exten- 
sively in Great Britain and the United 
tates. 

From 1888 to 1892, he was conductor of 
the London Philharmonic succeeding Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. In the latter year he went 
to Melbourne where he conducted a con- 
cert daily for six months at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. From 1896 to 1899, he 
conducted the Hallé Orchestra in Manches- 
ter and from 1896 to 1913, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic. In 1900 he was again ap- 
pointed to the London Philharmonic, re- 
taining the position until 1907. He also 
served as conductor for various festivals 
in different parts of Great Britain 

Cowen is best known in this country, 
which he visited in 1878, by his cantata, 
The Rose Maiden, and his oratorio, Ruth. 
His opera, Signa, was produced at the Dal 
Verme in Milan in 1893 and in a revised 
form at Covent Garden the following year 
His songs, The Swallows, and Snowflakes 
also achieved wide popularity. His works 
include four grand operas, seven oratorios, 
nine cantatas, five symphonies, symphonic 
suites, chamber music, operettas and about 
300 songs 


Adolfo Bracale 
BocotA, CoLtompra, Oct l \dolio 
Bracale, operatic impresario who staged 
the famous production of Aida at the foot 
of the Pyramids in Egypt, died here last 
month. He later was director of the Bra 
cale Opera Company in Havana and Mex 
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WPA PLANS A COMPOSERS’ 
LABORATORY IN NEW YORK 





Weekly Performance and Discussion 
of American Works Sponsored 
by Music Division 


A composers’ forum and laboratory, 
to be devoted to the public performance 
and discussion of American composer 
and their music will be instituted at 
the Midtown Community Music Centr: 
New York, as an extra-curricular ac 
tivity of the Federal Music Project o' 
WPA under the administration of Dr 
Nikolai Sokoloff. 

A series of Wednesday évening meet 
ings is planned at which a lecturer wil 
introduce the composers and state thei 
musical views, when the composers d 
not wish to do so for themselves, and 
soloists and ensembles from the loca! 
concert unit of WPA will perform the 
music. The purpose of the venture is 
to provide an opportunity for serious 
composers in this country to hear thei: 
own works, get the reaction of listen 
ers, voice their musical views, and 
profit by public discussion of their 
music. 
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Otakar Ostrcil 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Oct. 1.—Ota- 
kar Ostréil, widely known Czech composer 
and conductor, died here, unexpectedly, on 
Aug. 20. He had been active as conductor 
at the National Theatre almost to the day 
of his death and his opera, The Kingdom 
of Jean, which recently had its world 
premiére under his baton, had been re 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

Ostréil was born in Smichow near here 
on Feb. 25, 1879. His father was a doctor 
and discouraged music as a career for his 
son on account of its uncertainty and he 
consequently became a member of the phil 
osophic faculty of Prague University. In 
1901, he was made professor of modern 
languages at the Commercial Academy 
In the meantime he had been a private 
pupil of Mikesch of the Conservatory and 
from 1895, studied piano and composition 
under Fibich, remaining with him until 
that musician’s death in 1900. During th 
last years of Fibich’s life, Ostréil acted as 
his assistant, correcting his proofs and as 
sisting him with scoring. 

From 1909 to 1922, he was conductor 
of the amateur Orchestral Associatio1 
which he brought to a high state of ex 
cellence. From 1914 to 1919 he conducted 
at the Vinohrady Theatre and began at 
the same time, his connection with the 
National Theatre as dramaturge. On the 
death of Kovaric in 1920, Ostréil succeeded 
him as conductor, resigning his professor 
ship at the same time. He held the posi 
tion until his death. 

As a conductor, he was a champion of 
modern tendencies in dramatic music. His 
works include five operas, The Death of 
Vlasta. Kumala’s Eyes, The Bud, A 
Legend of Erin and the recently performed 
Kingdom of Jean. He also wrote a num 


ber of orchestral works in the large 
forms, choral works songs and chamber 
music 


Lynette Gottlieb Rafalowsky 


Krinoston, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Lynette Gott 
lieb Rafalowsky, wife of Herman G 
Rafalowsky, and for seven years assistant 
teacher of piano at the Institute of Mu 
sical Art of the Juilliard School of Musi 
died in a hospital here on Sept. 16. Mrs 
Rafalowsky was a graduate of the In- 
stitute and had studied at the Fontainebleau 
School in France 


Jefferson B. Webb 


Derroit, Oct. 5.—Jefferson B. Web 
advertising man and formerly manager 
the Detroit Symphony and Civic Oper 
died here on Sept. 29 at the age of fift 
three. Mr. Webb was a native of Shull 
burg, Wis., from where he moved 
Hampton, Ia., and later to Chicago, whe« 
in 1930 he became manager of the Detr: 
News radio station, WWJ. 
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| Schools & Studios 





Gescheidt Pupil in Summer Recitals 


Virginia Bartow, soprano, pupil of Adel- 
aide Gescheidt, was heard in recital pro- 
grams during the summer in New Canaan 
and Litchfield, Conn., the latter a benefit 
for the Spring Hill Schools. In both pro- 
grams, Miss Bartow scored conspicuous 
successes. She appeared in the title role 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida with 
the Blue Hill Troupe in New York last 
spring. 


Kate S. Chittenden Moves Studios 


Kate S. Chittenden has re-opened her 
studios for the winter in their new loca- 
tion, the Wyoming, 853 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Besides her regular classes 
in piano, Miss Chittenden offers for the 
season a music appreciation class which 
will include lectures on Bach, Handel and 
Scarlatti, the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of all three of whom occurs this 
year; a normal playing class for perform- 
ers and listeners, and classes for young 
performers. 


Arthur Warwick Back from Abroad 


Arthur Warwick, pianist and teacher, has 
returned from Europe and reopened his 
New York studio for the season with a 
large enrollment of pupils. He will conduct 
his usual series of studio recitals as well as 
weekly recitals at the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, where he is in charge of the 
music. 





Amy Ellerman Returns to Inaugurate 
New Voice Course 


Amy Ellerman, contralto and teacher of 
singing, returned recently from Holly- 
wood where she spent the summer coach- 
ing her artist pupil Irene Dunne. Another 
screen star, Virginia Reid, is arriving in 
New York shortly to prepare for a sing- 
ing career with Miss Ellerman. On Oct. 
16, Miss Ellerman will inaugurate a course 
in voice culture for choral and choir 
directors in connection with the Guilmant 
Organ School. She has recently moved 
to her new residence studio at 260 West 
72nd Street. 


Musicale Given by Mr. & Mrs. Berkley 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Berkley, violinist 
and pianist, gave their first musicale of 
the season in their studio on the evening 
of Sept. 15. A sonata program was 
offered which included that in D Minor 
of Brahms, and the third sonata of Arnold 
Bax. Mr. and Mrs. Berkley have re 
sumed their teaching for the winter. 


Effa Ellis Perfield to Give Special 
Free Course 

Effa Ellis Perfield, in addition to her 
teachers classes and sight-seeing classes for 
students and professionals, will hold a spe- 
cial free course for teachers during the sea- 
son. Among the subjects will be pedagogy 
on the Trinity College principle, A Better 
Way to Educate and Interest the Public; 
Real Lessons on Rote and Note Playing. 
The classes will be held on Monday morn- 
ings. 





Susan S. Boice Returns from Vacation 


Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, 
repertoire and interpretation, has returned 
to New York from her summer home on 
Lake Champlain and has re-opened her 
New York studio for the season with a 
heavy teaching schedule. 


Liebling Artists Fulfill Radio 
Engagements 


Rosemarie Brancato, coloratura soprano. 
has been engaged for fifty-two weeks as 
soloist with the Consolidated Gas Companv 
program over WEAF. Mary Kendel, 
soprano, appeared on the opening program 
of the same hour last month. Lucy Mon- 
roe, soprano, has been engaged for Laven- 
der and Old Lace, a program sponsored 
by the Bayer Aspirin Co., over WABC 
The Moonbeams Trio has been engaged 
to sing on the Maltex Cereal Company 
program. Dorothy Miller. soprano, and 
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Verna Osborne, soprano, are two of the 
Liebling artists in this trio. Sue Read ap- 
peared on the Palm Olive program over 
WJZ on Sept. 27th. 

Ralph Blane, baritone, was engaged by 
the Feenamint Company for their program 
over WABC on Sept. 15. 





Alberini Resumes New York Teaching 


Alessandro Alberini, vocal instructor 
and baritone, has resumed teaching at his 
studios at the Hotel Ansonia. His activity 
includes tone production, and preparation 
for opera, concert and radio. During the 
summer he spent six weeks teaching his 
summer class at Wellfleet, Mass., on Cape 
Cod, where students from Boston, Worces- 
ter and other New England cities came 
to study with him. 


Dalcroze Institute Changes Name 


Pending the incorporation of the New 
Music School and the Dalcroze Institute, 
the former name has been contracted to 
Dalcroze School of Music. Its purpose 
and policy under Paul Boepple remain the 
same. The school is offering scholarships 
on a strictly competitive basis, in composi- 
tion, piano, violin, ’cello and the Dalcroze 
Teachers’ Training Course. 


x 


Chicago Studios 


Cuicaco, Oct. 5.—Ellen Kinsman Mann 
after several weeks of teaching in Colo- 
rado has returned to her Chicago studio 
where she plans a series of monthly musi- 
cales by her advanced pupils. 

* * * 

The Chicago Conservatory, Loro Gooch, 
general manager, held open house Oct. 
5. The school recently added several new 
studios and space is to be further increased 
within the next sixty days. 

x * * 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, president of the Col- 
umbia School of Music, gave a well chosen 
program in Fullerton Hall, of the Arts In- 
stitute, assisted by Helen Taylor, pianist, 
on Sept. 18. Mary Virginia Felske, was 
the accompanist. 

+ 

Grace and Kurt Graff opened their Little 
Concert House with a reception in honor 
of John Martin, dance critic of the New 
York Times, on Sept. 15. 


Eastman School Opens with New Pupils 
from Thirty-one States 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The East 
man School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, Dr. Howard Hanson, director, 
opened its season on Sept. 23, with stu- 
dents from thirty-one states and the Canal 
Zone in the entering class. Of these, fifty- 
one come from other universities, colleges 
and conservatories of music. The selec- 
tion of the class quota was made from 
over 200 applicants. The graduate de- 
partment increased its membership by four 
students seeking the degree of Master of 
Music, four for Master of Arts and two 

for Doctor of Philosophy in Music. 

Four changes have been made in the 
faculty. Joseph Arturo Mariano of Phila 
delphia will be instructor of flute, replacing 
Leonardo DeLorenzo who resigned in 
June. Pattee Edward Evenson of Chicago 
will be teacher of trumpet. Both will take 
places in the Rochester Philharmonic 
Evelyn Mary McCann, former Hochstein 
School faculty member, will teach piano 
and Lottie Ellsworth Coit joins the East- 
man staff to inaugurate a department of 
creative music for ve school children. 


Peabody Connsreutery Includes Course 
for Choir Leaders 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 5.—The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Otto Ortmann, 
director, began its fall term on Oct. 1 
A new course in choir-conducting has been 
included in the curriculum under Louis 
Robert, organist, who is a member of the 
Peabody faculty, director of the Peabody 
Chorus, and the organist and choir-director 
of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The class is intended to teach singers and 


church-organists the principles of training 
and directing church choirs. 


Philadelphia Settlement Music School 
Begins Season 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 5.—With the return 
of over 400 students from the previous year 
the Philadelphia Settlement School began 
its twenty-ninth season. Emmet K. Sar- 
geant of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been added to the faculty to take charge of 
‘cello classes in place of Frank Miller, 

‘cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony. 

The faculty of the school includes Alvin 
Goodman, Jennie Robinor and Stephanie 
Schehatowitsch, Emanuel Zetlin, Israel 
Siegierka and George Beimel, violinists: 
Mme. Gianinni-Gregory, Vera Brinkopf 
and Illa Carettnay, in the vocal depart, and 
Joseph Gigliotti, clarinetist 





Marjorie Livingston Opens 
Concert Series 

Cuicaco, Oct. 5.—Marjorie Livingston, 
dramatic soprano, opened a series of con- 
certs with George Dasch and his Little 
Symphony Orchestra on Sept. 30 in Esca- 
naba, Mich., under the direction of the 
National League of Community Concerts. 
Miss Livingston recently appeared as solo- 
ist with the symphony orchestra of the 
University of Chicago under Carl Bricken 
and with the Peoples Symphony, singing 
excerpts from the Danish opera The Cim- 
brians by the conductor, P. Maurinus 
Paulsen. Miss Livingston is a pupil of 
Hanna Butler, Chicago teacher of singing 


New York College of Music Expands 
Vocal Department 

Carl Hein, director of the New York 
College of Music, announces two additions 
to the faculty in the vocal department 
Allen Hinckley, bass-baritone, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Isolde vor 
Bernhard, soprano, well known as concert 
soloist in Russia, her native country, and in 
the United States continuously since 1926 





Max T. Krone, Who Is the New A Cappella 
Choir Director at Northwestern University 

Evanston, Itx., Oct. 5.—Max T. 
Krone, former director of the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory in Indianapolis, 
has lately been appointed director of 
the Northwestern University A Cap- 
pella Choir and a training choir. Dur- 
ing the past few years the choir has 
been under the direction of Oliver 
Beltz, head of the church and choral 
music department, who resigned to de 
vote more time to the latter department. 
The choir will sing in the N. E. A. pro- 
gram over an NBC network on Nov. 
13 
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René Maison and Florence Easton 
Added to Roster of Metropolitan 


heard in this country in the Henry W. 
Savage production of Parsifal in 1904. 
After achieving success in Berlin, she 
was a member of the Chicago Opera, 
remaining with that organization from 





French Tenor, Formerly of Chi- 
cago Company, to Make New 
York Debut—English Soprano 
Returns — Nino Martini and 
Queena Mario Re-engaged 


HE engagement of René Maison, 

Jelgian tenor, and of Florence East 
on, a former leading soprano of the 
company, and the re-engagement of 
Nino Martini, tenor, and Queena Mario, 
soprano, are the latest developments in 
the plans of the Metropolitan made pub 
lic last week by General Manager Ed 
ward Johnson. 

Mr. Maison, who is a dramatic tenor, 
has been heard in this country with 
both the Chicago and San Francisco 
companies. He was born in Traumer 
ies, Belgium, in 1895, and studied sing 
ing in Brussels and Paris. His studies 
were interrupted by the World War 
but after the armistice he resumed his 
lessons and made his debut in Monte 
Carlo in 1922. He has sung at the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique, the Théatre 
de la Mannaie in Brussels and Covent 
Garden. He has just concluded an en 
gagement at the Colon Theatre in Bue 
nos Aires. He has sung Wagnerian roles 
as well as works of the French and Ital 
Rumor has it that he 





Marjorie Lawrence, Australian Dramatic 
Soprano 


1915 to 1917, 


‘. “pa when she joined th 
lan repertoire. 


a 3 . Metropolitan. She remained with M 
will be heard as Julian in a revival of ey ; Pong 
. “saper x Gatti-Casazzas company until 1924. Her 
Charpentier’s Louise. a. ; ; 
repertoire includes more than 100 roles 
Easton Absent Since 1929 in practically all the operatic languag 
Miss Easton has been absent from the Mr. Martini, who has added the scr 
roster since 1929. A native of Eng to a career that has included opera, cor 
land, her childhood was spent in To cert and radio, will enter his third s 


Her operatic debut was made at son as a leading tenor of the Metr 
She was first _ politan. 


ronto. 
Covent Garden in 1903 


German Composers Have 


— After a gala performance of Zauber- 

No Striking Novelties Appear at fléite at the Stat Opera under Robert 
Event Sponsored by General  Heger, in which Tiana litz’s beau 
German Music Society for tiful singing of Pamina was a revel 
Benefit of Creative Artists— 0" ¢ven to the admirers of this e 
Works Show Traditional Pat- —— Fe et a 
terns—Volksoper Devoted to | pope ge cope ngh 
pe ” vy a concert ot chamber us 
Folk Opera” — Cassel and presented such familiar names as Hans 
Munich Theatres Open Sachse, Felix Petyrek, Zi 

BERLIN, OCT. 1. cher and Hans 
By GERALDINE DE CoURCY regular contestants in the societw’s an- 

HE sixty-sixth festival of the All- "@l events. lees. 
gemeiner Deutscher Musikverein With the exception of Brehme’s sex 

took place here from Sept. 21 to 24 = for flute, clarinet, horn, ao oe 

as a supplement to the principal festi- and cello, there was Se 

val held in Hamburg last June. Since during the oe mous : as 

the latter festival was devoted predom- that would indicate — = 

inantly to foreign works as a result of of modern music and the search for 

the recent affiliation between the Ger- "CW Style are seriously eng@s 

man organization and the Permanent attention of any of Germany's younger 

Council for the Furtherance of Co-op- 

eration between Composers organized 


Brehme. all of them 


of the concert 


~ 


talents. The five other works on ti 
program kept close to the tradition 


: re ; vattern of the nineteenth century wit! 
in Wiesbaden last year through the in- i <tiiee ~ i 
: out showing even enough genius t 


itiative of Richard Strauss, the Berlin 
session was arranged for the special 
benefit of the German composers who 
were unable to get a hearing at Ham- 


the nakedness of their imitation und 
the fig leaf of personality 


Sacred Concert Scores Higher 


burg. The sacred concert in the Kaiser 
The artistic fruits of this supple- Wilhelm Gedaechtnis Kirche scored 
mentary festival were neither rich nor little higher, especially in the ranks 
rare. No really new names appeared the younger men. The most outstand 
on the programs nor anything sufficient- ing impression was made b T 
ly novel in form and content to arrest Deum for mixed chorus, two trumpets 





serious attention. In fact, it may be and two trombones by Hermann Schroe 
said that the new works were not parti der, a member of the facultw of the 
ularly successful, and the successful State Music in Cologr 

works were not particularly new, which This was a very effective work in # 

can be rated as a negative result as far Gregorian stvle, 
as regards the aims and purposes of ture had the simple clarity and liturgical 
this society. essence of the works of the 


Academy of 


Ww hose polivphonic tex 





i.Gueidre 





Two Artists Newly Engaged for the Metropolitan: (Left) René Maison, Tenor, and 
Florence Easton, Soprano 


Miss Mario joined the Metropolitan 


1922 after singing with the San 
arlo and Scotti opera companies and 
as been heard there every season since 

such roles as Eudoxie in La Juive, 
sretel, Violetta and Manon, among 

Marjor Lawrence, the Australian 
r t $ tT whose engagement 
r the company was announced earlier 

the year ts said to be preparing the 

Rachel. for a reported revival 
I is tl work in which 


Anatole Vilzak Premier Dancer of 
Metropolitan Ballet 
, | ark will he premier dan 
t ‘letropolitan Opera, as well 
ssistant tft George Balanchine 


Hearing at Berlin Festival 


(Seven Words 
1ann Simon, writ- 
sden Kreuz Choir, was 
simplicity and dramatic 


strnctive 


re \ Cruzifixus 


feeling for 


Both 


rht be classed as re- 
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gious Gebrauchsmusik that 
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ricail stvie 


sm should 

f serviceable and effective for the 
onneee intended 

rst f the two orchestral con 

rts im th Philharmonie was con 

ted | Peter Raabe, now president 

f tl Music Chamber. The program 

atured rks by H. G. Schaub, 

Walther Lam Rudolf Siegel and Al- 

bert Weck bearing the customary 

rks their generation and 


ng any protracted 
ritical attention In the closing con 
ert nducted by Hermann Abendroth, 
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rKS were also ot 


Influence of Masters Seen 


assacaglia by Wilhelm Rieth and 

Suite by Ernst Klussmann were little 
re than a heterogeneous mélange of 
rahms-Waener reminiscences. while 
W ilheln terson’s Symphony in C 
Sharp Minor kept strictly to the chan- 
Ils charted by Bruckner and his im 
fiate followers. The newly orches- 
trated songs of Philip Jarnach, superbly 
mg and interpreted by Gerhard 
: . vastly higher niveau 

I ere written nearlv twenty vears 
go for voice and piano but with the 
timelessness of all real inspiration, their 
subtlety of treatment and sophistication 


» form had the effect of the ultra- 


maitre de ballet of the American Ballet 
which is in charge of the dance fea- 
tures at the opera house. Mr. Vilzak, 
who succeeded Nijinsky at the Imper- 
ial Opera in St. Petersburg and was 
leading dancer of the Diaghileff Ballet 
for several seasons, has had dance ap- 
pearances lately in London and Paris 
and has been working with the theatre 
producer, C. B. Cochran, in London. 


Delius’s Koanga Given First English 


Performance 


Oct. 1. 


season of 


LONDON, -Opening the new 
autumn English and Italian 
operas, Koanga, an early work by the 
late Frederick Delius, had its premiere 
in this country at Covent Garden on 
Sept. 23. 


modern when heard in the proximity of 
the meaningless fluency and tentative 
craftsmanship of the other works. 

The new Volksoper (People’s Opera) 
which will open in Berlin in October at 
the Theatre des Westens under the direc- 
tion of Erich Orthmann will be devoted to 
the cultivation of folk opera in the current 
interpretation of the term. This task was 
first allocated to the German Opera but the 
experiences of the past two years have evi- 
dently proved the fallacy of attempting to 
merge two divergent artistic standards with 
a single subscription list. Among _ the 
works projected at the new opera is Wag 
ner’s Die Feen 


Freischiitz Opens Cassel Opera 


After a complete renovation inside and 
out, the State Theatre in Cassel opened on 
Sept. 18 under the new intendant, Dr 
Franz Ulbrich, with a brilliant performance 
of Freischiitz, conducted by Robert Heger 
with the soloists of the Berlin production. 
The Cassel Opera is to be closely affiliated 
with the Berlin Opera in the future. 

The Munich Opera opened on Sept 
and brought out four revivals during the 
first week, three of them under the stage 
direction of the intendant, Oscar Walleck 
The purpose of this concentrated activity 
was to attract the attention of the public to 
the opera and the efficiency of its producing 
machinery 


7? 


In connection with various changes of a 
progressive nature, the orchestra has been 
increased from 100 to 127, the chorus from 
62 to 100, and Mainhard von Zallinger, 
formerly of the Cologne Opera, has been 
added to the permanent corps of conduc 
tors Among the revivals announced for 
this season are Gluck’s Alceste and 
Handel’s Xerxes which are also to form 
part of the summer festival in 1936. Next 
summer the Ring Trilogy, Parsifal and 
Lohengrin will not be given at the Prinz 
Regenten Theatre owing to the Bavreutl 
Festival. 














